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INTRODUCTION. | 


There are many histories of education and of pedagogy 
on the market, many of them of such unusual merit, of such 
high value, as to be indispensable to the student. This is 
true especially of the source books which have appeared in 
recent years, in which the student is given a comprehensive 
selection of representative material and is offered the oppor- 
tunity, on the basis of such extracts from ancient documents, 
to make his own conclusions. Incidentally, the method thus 
indicated simplifies, to a large extent, the seminary method 
according to which the student is compelled to work his way 
through a large mass of more or less relevant material, some- 
times with an expenditure of time which he can ill afford to 
lose. But many teachers have neither the interest nor the 
patience to work in this intensive way. Certain practical 
questions, pertaining to the immediate work before them, en- 
gage all their energy and occupy their time, and private 
study of an intensive nature is reluctantly put aside as a 
dream of the ideals which we dream about, but never reach. 

Nevertheless, the teacher, and especially the teacher in a 
Lutheran day-school, wants some reliable information on the 
history of education in the briefest possible form, to be re- 
ferred to as occasion demands. He has had a course in the 
subject as given in the normal schools, and the general out- 
line of educational history is fairly well retained in his mind, 
but some of the details only occasionally met with have es- 
caped in spite of all vigilance and must be refreshed from 
time to time. Besides, it is necessary in many books on the 
subject to sift the material very carefully, since a great many 
theories and opinions have crept into modern educational 
literature which cannot be reconciled with Scriptural truth 
and the demands of true education as outlined in the first 
volume of the present series. 

For these reasons and for others that follow from them 
the present volume is offered. It is written from the stand- 
point that the Bible is the book inspired by God for all times 
and ages and that its doctrines must be accepted in accord- 
ance with this demand. It is assumed also, from the start, 
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that all Christian judgment and the criticism of all questions 
in whatever field of endeavor must be in full agreement with 
the eternal verities of the Bible. This position may be con- 
sidered thoroughly unscientific, but the writer is perfectly 
willing to take the stigma of this censure upon him, feeling 
sure that the commendation of God’s truth is worth more 
than all the strictures, as well as all the encomiums, of all 
men everywhere. 

In the present volume due attention will be paid to the 
attainments in every department of education and to the 
work of all prominent educators, regardless of their religious 
belief. But there will be certain features which will dis- 
tinguish the present treatment of the subject from the aver- 
age history of education, if not from all the treatises that 
have been published. It assumes as a fundamental truth, 
that Hebrew education in Biblical times is the education 
which the Lord Himself taught and that it has never been ~ 
superseded. The book is written from the Christian view- 
point, for no matter what the influence and the attainments 
of a certain system of education may be, if it 1s not guided 
‘by Christian principles, it can never expect to build Christian 
character. All other forms and systems of education in the 
world, if viewed properly, can be regarded only as foils and 
aids for the education pointed out by the Word of God. The 
book is written from the Lutheran viewpoint. Luther’s im- 
portance in the field of pedagogy should be recognized with 
much greater clearness than is usually done in histories of 
education. The history of the Christian day-school in this 
country will be sketched with the completeness which its im- 
portance merits. But due attention will also be given to 
education in the early Church, to the rise and spread of re- 
ligious education in modern times, and to secondary and 
higher education in the Lutheran Church of America. 

With these features to characterize the book, it is hoped 
that it will prove of value to the readers which it aims to 
serve and incidentally serve as an object lesson of the grace 
of the Lord in permitting us to retain Christian education 
in our beloved country to the present day. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
Education Among the Savages. 


In considering primitive education or education among 
savages, we are not actuated by the foolish idea that the en- 
deavors of primitive races in this respect represent the first 
gropings of an awakening human intellect after a higher ex- 
pression and greater perfection. We know that the theory 
of evolution is not only at variance with sound common sense 
and human reason, but that its conclusions are frankly at 
variance with the revealed truth of the omniscient God. We 
know that the Lord in the beginning made man holy as to 
his moral condition and perfect as to his intellect, and that 
the present status of savage peoples is the result of the fall 
of man into sin. In some instances, the slight remnant of 
the original perfect knowledge of God, especially where the- 
monotheistic principle was upheld, together with the admo- 
nitions of man’s conscience, served to keep the primitive 
races on a level somewhat above that of the brutes, so far as 
morals are concerned. In others, the constant, careful em- 
ployment of the intellect resulted in a one-sided development 
of the soul which produced wonderful works of art, in litera- 
ture and music as well as in painting and sculpture, but this 
by no means argues for a corresponding development of the 
moral nature. As a matter of fact, Christian character, like 
the Christian religion, 1s not dependent upon proficiency in 
the learning of this world, but only upon the revelation of 
God in His Word. And all art and knowledge which the 
world has produced and will produce in the future, is of 
value only in the proportion in which it may be used in the 
service of Christianity, a consideration which makes the true 
Christian Church the strongest and most enthusiastic pa- 
troness of art, that is, of true art, in the world. 

On the other hand, the moral status of a people is in pro- 
portion to its nearness or distance of the revealed God, and 
of its practise of the dictates of conscience, correctly inter- 
preted. Some savage and barbaric races have surprised the 
explorers from so-called Christian countries by the purity of 
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their morals and by the virtues which they exhibited. And 
where the opposite was true, the savages themselves admitted 
a former higher state of morals and of divine knowledge, and 
a deliberate defection from the more enlightened state. Care- 
ful anthropological research has shown that monotheism, and 
not animism or polytheism, was the original belief of most 
savage races, and that they degenerated in the same rate as 
they deviated from the original knowledge. The student of 
primitive education will therefore endeavor to determine how 
much, if any, of the original knowledge has influenced and 
is influencing the traditions of a race in the educating of the 
youth in its midst. ‘The question is not, how far a people 
has gone upward on the ladder of evolution, but, how deeply 
it has fallen from the original perfect state. 

In making this determination, the field of education may 
well be divided into the usual groups: physical education, 
mental education, moral education; or all the training which 
influences, directs, and determines the physical, social, po- 
litical, intellectual, moral, and religious life. Savages as a 
class, as well as races and peoples must be studied both from 
the social and from the individual standpoint: the character- 
istics of both the group and of the individual must be taken 
into consideration. The factor of the environment in its re- 
lation to racial traits cannot be neglected. In most cases 
formal] school activities are not to be thought of, while edu- 
cative activities and agencies are obviously present. The 
disciplining of children in the traditions of the tribe must be 
distinguished from the means and methods employed for 
stimulating their religious consciousness. Their political 
training must be differentiated from their military training. 
Emotional education will, by its very nature, form a contrast 
to the training in habit formation. The work of the parents 
will be distinguished very carefully from that of a special 
teaching class. The observance of traditions of the tribe 
must not be confused with the development of methods which 
are the result of logical thinking. The investigator must 
finally keep in mind the genera] results of any and all factors 
in education, whether they have brought out the means of 
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social betterment, of realizing the ideal state. Very impor- 
tant under this category is the recognition of distinctive 
periods in the life of the child and of the consequent rational 
treatment peculiar to that stage. 

In order to form some picture of primitive education, so 
far as one may regard it as having a fixed state, a reference 
to descriptions of the habits of a few races will be of assist- 
ance. Mr. Boas writes of the mind of primitive man in 
general that there is a lack of logical connection in its con- 
clusions together with a similar lack of control of the will. 
He finds great ability to control the impulses, this control 
being exercised on account of the social life. He believes 
that voluntary inhibition and deliberate choice is present in 
all races. He finds that the influence of the mind of man 
on his thoughts and actions is such as to give him sharpness 
of senses, but that his logical interpretation is deficient and 
his thought associations different. 

Mrs. Stevenson, writing of the religious life of the Zuni 
Indians, states that there is a repetition of a prayer to the 
sun by the grandmother even before the child can lisp. She 
speaks of the custom of training the child to bear pain by 
whipping him with yucca stalks. The Zuni boys are told 
that they will be punished by death if they reveal the secrets 
of a mysterious order that has great power in the tribe. 

Mr. Eastman, in writing about Indian boyhood, relates 
many interesting facts about the early training of the Sioux 
boy. The attention of the Indian boy was called to natural 
objects as soon as he was able to walk, and he learned to 
know the robin, the thrush, the various medicinal roots, ete. 
Hunting was always combined with the study of animal life. 
Absolute obedience was demanded of the children and defec- 
tions were punished with great severity, the children often 
being pursued with loud reproaches and threats of whipping, 
and not idle threats, at that. But some of the older people, 
while strict disciplinarians, were also good teachers, especi- 
ally of wood lore. To strengthen the character and to estab- 
lish certain virtues which were highly thought of in the 
community, it was instilled in the boys to be silent and ret- 
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icent, this being considered an important trait in the char- 
acter of the Indian and laying the foundations of patience 
and self-control. For teaching presence of mind, the method 
of emitting sudden warwhoops over the boys’ heads while 
they slept was a favorite device. The legends of the tribe 
were preserved by hearing them one evening and repeating 
them from memory the next. In connection with this it was 
the intention to stimulate ambition in the youth. At the 
time when such teaching was done, no interruptions were 
permitted. The Indian boy was taught to respect the adults 
and especially the aged. Control of temper was impressed 
upon him from the start. Self-reliance and independence of 
thinking was encouraged, and truthfulness toward members 
of the tribe was brought about by fostering and insisting 
upon exactness of knowledge. Reverence for the deity was 
inculeated both by precept and example, the sacrifices always 
being made with great solemnity. 

Of savage childhood in the Zulu-Kaffir country Mr. Kidd 
has given a very detailed account, as the following passages 
indicate. “Showing disrespect to the father was followed by 
@ vigorous beating. .. Till the second teeth appear, the child 
is shielded from any knowledge of matters which center 
around sex... If children are a nuisance, parents get rid of 
them by sending them on wild goose chases; they play on the 
credulity of the children. .. The children are inherently sub- 
Missive to constituted authority. Respect for old men, es-. 
pecially for the father, is well marked. .. The mothers bite 
the little children (three to four years old), when they cry 
needlessly. .. Reverence for the uncle is shown in the form 
of address to him, but also to all married people. .. Children 
are told that it is very base to eat in secret without sharing 
it with others... They are also told not to eat tod much on 
a visit... Many prohibitions prevent the children from un- 
due familiarity with their betters; they must give way. . 
Children must not yawn too much, or smack too much... 
The self-restraint exhibited, the hiding of the real feelings, 
is very striking... A Kaffir beats his child when it lies to 
him. If a girl should lie. . ., the father puts his thumbnail 
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under the nail of one of the girl’s fingers and presses on the 


soft flesh. ... Sometimes mothers silence their children at 
night by threatening to throw them out of the hut to the 
wolves. ... The confidence of the children in the words of 


their parents is absolute.... Boys get sound threshings from 
their father for eating birds in the veldt. .. If the oxen are 
astray in the gardens, the father will beat the boy when he 
returns; if he cries, he will thresh him the harder for being 
childish. The Kaffir thinks that vigor is the soul of 
threshing.” 

In speaking of the education of the Pueblo child, Mr. F. 
C. Spencer says: “Imitation is the largest factor in the 
training; it is not spontaneous, but is brought about by ex- 
ternal constraint. .. The Pueblos love their children and 
look after their training carefully... The principal occupa- 
tions of the Pueblos, such as agriculture, hunting, pottery 
and implement making, weaving and building, are all imi- 
tated in the plays of the children. . . They are tacitly en- 
couraged in these plays by their elders. .. The little girl 
imitates in her plays those occupations which fall to the 
woman’s lot among the Pueblos. .. The model is brought 
before the pupil, and he is expected, by repeated trials, to 
reproduce it exactly. Thus if a song or tale is to be learned, 
there are no explanations: learning 1s done by rote or repe- 
tition.” 

And of the Aztecs, we find the following notes of Biart. 
Training was entirely by precept and example. . . Corporal 
punishment was very brutal among the Aztecs, who were 
unacquainted with moderation. The tongue was sometimes 
punctured with agave thorns; the girls’ feet were fettered; 
boys and girls were pinched in the hands; whips made of 
nettles were used. 

This material might be augmented to the extent of a vol- 
ume in itself by a reference to the files of anthropological 
societies and similar organizations. But from a comparison 
of all the available material, the following facts seem to hold 
true of primitive education in general. So far as the rela- 
tion of parents to their children is concerned, the authority 
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of the parents to their children is practically unlimited and 
their power absolute. It seems to be true of primitive people 
in general that they are usually kind to their children, but 
when they do punish, they are apt to be incredibly brutal. 
Their jurisdiction in most cases does not seem to have 
stopped short of the absolute power over life and death. But 
the respect and reverence given to their elders by the children 
accords much more closely with the original institution of 
God regarding to the two states than the modern method of 
having the children rule the home, apparently looked upon 
as the acme of civilization. 

Outside of this one factor, however, not the family, but 
the tribe was considered the fundamental unit, and this ap- 
peared in the various forms of training which was given to 
the children, above all the boys. Physical training naturally 
occupied a very important place, since each member of the 
tribe was responsible for the welfare of the entire social unit. 
Warfare being waged at the slightest provocation, and might 
making right, the tribe with the strongest warriors was apt 
to have the advantage from the start. And the endurance of 
physical pain not only prepared every man to stand the hard- 
ships of long campaigns under great difficulties, but also 
added to the prowess of a captive that braved the taunts and 
torments of his captors with stoic and even cheerful resig- 
nation. The education of the mind or the intellect was also 
based, not upon individualistic, but upon social lines. The 
transmission of tribal lore had for its aim not so much the 
development of the individual’s mental ability, even if only 
in the form of memory training, but served patriotic ends. 
And the ability to observe the phenomena of nature very 
closely, to have every sense on the alert, to decipher the 
origin and the age of a footprint, whether of man or beast, 
to detect various odors and ascribe them to the proper sour- 
ces, to acquire a sense of direction which-did the service of 
the best compass: all these accomplishments could enter 
principally into the service of the tribe. And even the moral 
and religious training which was given to the savage boy 
was not intended to become his personal conviction, but it 
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merely placed him, as a member of the tribe, into his proper 
relation to the tribal deity. All individual sacrifices were 
relegated to the background when the tribal sacrifices were 
offered. And all other religious customs in like manner were 
connected, in some way, with the religion of the community 
as such. This appears especially in the case of the initiatory 
ceremonies of the boy and the rites connected with the pu- 
berty of the girls. “In these rites the youths are definitely 
instructed by the older men about their relation to the spirits 
and the totem animals, subordination to the elders, the rela- 
tions of the sexes, the sacredness of the clansman’s obliga- 
tions, and other traditional usages. Strict silence is enjoined 
upon them concerning this information, and to impress it 
upon their minds, and test their endurance, they are required 
to fast for several days and are often tortured and mutilated. 
As the savage does not clearly distinguish between himself 
and the tribe to which he belongs, there is practically no de- 
velopment of individuality, and since the race has not yet 
learned to treasure its experience in writing, he has no record 
of past experience and is virtually tied to the present.” 
(Graves, A Student’s History of Education, 5.) 
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CHAPTER 2. 
Education in Ancient Greece and Rome. 


Midway between the savage races and those that insisted 
upon a thorough development of all powers of man, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, not merely of individuals as units or 
cogs in a great complex machine, but as separate entities 
whose relation to the whole social fabric was one of intelli- 
gent voluntariness instead of an unintelligent machine, stand 
many of the Oriental nations up to modern times. There 
were the Phoenicians, with whom the desire for commercial 
supremacy was the controlling interest and who sacrificed all 
else to this one ambition, but who contributed the art of 
glass-making, the secrets of making Tyrian dyes, and the 
alphabet to the modern world. There are the Chinese, with 
their congealed social system and their dead formalism, with 
whom Confucius and Mencius are the beginning and ‘end of 
education, but who contributed the civil service examination 
system to the Western world. There are the Hindoos, whose 
caste system is the bane of the country and whose methods 
are uncompromisingly dogmatic, but whose contributions in 
the field of mathematics, in the Arabic system and also the 
decimal system of notation, are recognized throughout the 
Occidental world. There were the Egyptians, with both a 
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caste system and a priestly rule, but whose work in geometry 
was fundaniental and, in some respects, equaled the best that 
has been done since. “Their systems of education prepare 
mostly for vocations, and are not sufficiently advanced to — 
undertake a training for manhood or citizenship.” The his- 
tory of education, properly speaking, is therefore commonly 
said to begin with the Greeks, whose educational ideals and 
accomplishments were afterward blended with those of Rome. 
But little is known of the training of the Greeks in the 
prehistoric stage, in the Homeric period, although the refer- 
ences of Homer are sufficiently numerous and inclusive to 
afford at least some idea of the training offered in those days. 
The chief institutions of the Greeks in the prehisteric period 
were the home and the camp. The functions of the former 
as an educational agency included the teaching of agricul- 
ture, building, the pastoral industry, the occupations of the 
girls in the home, many religious rites and acts, and such 
music as the rhapsodes or wandering minstrels taught during 
their periodic brief stay. In the camp the young man served 
his apprenticeship as soldier and received his military train- 
ing. He also received instruction as to the civic virtues and 
vices and learned to take part in the councils of the men. 
In the historical period, the education in the Spartan re- 
public comes first in point of time. Sparta really had only 
one great educator, and that was Lycurgus. This man, of 
kingly descent and well versed in the ancient Doric customs, 
had a theory of education which had the following objects in 
mind: physical strength, bodily endurance, military training, 
bravery, obedience to the laws, love of country. Under his 
system, which was introduced about 880 B. C., the state was 
obviously everything, and family life was nothing. The state 
education was absolute. It took the boy away from his par- 
ents at the age of seven, placing him in the state barracks, 
where his teachers were the elders of the nation, assisted by 
some older boys called monitors. The girls were also trained 
mainly for efficient motherhood, although they were permit- 
ted to live at home. The boys were given a graded course in 
gymnastics, sword-dancing, ball-playing, running, jumping, 
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discus-throwing, javelin-casting, wrestling. Very little at- 
tention was paid to intellectual education, unless the mem- 
orizing of selections from Homer and of the laws of Lycurgus 
and the training in proper listening to the discussions of 
their elders be considered such. With twelve years, the boy 
was permitted to wear the distinctive dress of the man, with 
eighteen years he became an ephebe or cadet, at thirty years, 
he was given the full privileges of citizenship, with the duty 
to marry and perpetuate the nation. By this system of edu- 
cation, patriotism and the virtue of clean living were incul- 
cated, and excellent soldiers were produced. But the evils of 
polytheism, the lack of home life, the absence of a true ethi- 
cal basis, and the false valuation of the worth of a few mem- 
bers of the privileged class, all these factors showed that the 
one-sided training of Sparta was far from approaching the. 
ideal. 

In Athens, the education from earliest times followed 
different lines. There was, above all, the basis of a family 
life and of home influence, a factor which was always prop- 
erly emphasized. At the birth of a son the door-posts of the 
house were wound with twigs of the olive-tree, at the birth 
of a daughter with woolen bands. On the fifth day, the reli- 
gious consecration of the baby took place, when the child was 
solemnly carried around the hearth. On the tenth day the 
name was given, the oldest son always receiving that of the © 
grandfather, the oldest daughter that of the grandmother. 
These names were later entered into the lists of the phratry. 
The girl grew up at home under the supervision of the mother 
and a nurse, while the boy was soon entrusted to the care of 
an elder slave, the so-called pedagog, whose chief duty lay in 
conducting the boy to school and back home. In later times, 
especially in the days of the orators, the Athenian father was 
absolutely dependent upon the operation of the inheritance 
laws. Among the chief duties of the son were the obligations 
to perpetuate the family line and the ancestor worship, and 
to discharge the family’s indebtedness to the state. The son 
had to care for the parents during their lifetime and faith- 
fully to perform all religious rites after the parents’ death. 
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A person convicted of the maltreatment of parents was ex- 
cluded from the market (forum), and was prohibited from 
speaking in the assembly. In general, the relation between 
parents and children, at least theoretically, may be said to 
have been on a comparatively high plane. 

The formal educational training of the Athenian children 
was developed in the course of time to a high degree of per- 
fection. The schools were of two kinds, the Didascaleum and 
the Palaestra. In the former, the boy made the acquaintance 
of tte-mInuses, in the latter, his body received the training 
which enabled him to take up his duties to the state. From 
the age of seven years to the age of fifteen, the boy attended 
the Didascaleum, being conducted to and from school by a 
pedagog, usually a slave advanced in years or otherwise in- 
capacitated for manual labor. This man also gave some as- 
sistance in the moral training.- It was intellectual training 
almost exclusively that was offered in this school. First 
came reading, writing, and the principles of arithmetic. The 
mottoes used for practising writing were taken from the 
works of the elegiac poets, for memory work Homer and 
Hesiod furnished the main material. On the basis of this 
early training, the teachers could later build up with poetry, 
drama, history, oratory, science, music, and all other subjects 
which were intended to develop and enrich the mind. Thus 
the Greek boy developed his power of appreciation of the 
beautiful, his power of expression, and, to some extent, his 
creative ability. The commonest instrument of music was 
the lyre; the zither and the flute was used by professional 
musicians. In the Palaestra or wrestling school, the boy re- 
ceived his physical training. The exercises which all pupils 
must take were those of the Pentathlon, running, wrestling, 
jumping, throwing the discus, and casting the javelin, all of 
which were performed naked. The body was anointed with 
oil and after exercising cleaned with a scraping iron. To 
aid in jumping, the athletes carried small irons in the hand. 
Boxing was practised only by the professional athletes, since 
the freeborn Greek refused to take part in the brutalizing 
sport. When the Athenian boy was fifteen years old, he was 
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_ freed from the supervision of the pedagog and became a cadet 
or ephebus. He now attended the Gymnasium, such as the 
Academy and the Lyceum. The Gymnasia, at first simple 
structures, with departments for physical training and for 
teaching, soon developed into institutions of great extent and 
beauty. Special halls were set aside for the various bodily 
exercises, and there were apartments for anointing the body 
and for bathing. In many instances the Gymnasium was 
surrounded by porticoes with niches and stone seats, where 
the philosophers and teachers of rhetoric held their lectures. 
These teachers received no salaries, but were supported by 
fees. The Athenian youth was trained still more thoroughly 
than in his boyhood in music, and his military training and 
in the duties of active citizenship was very thorough. In 
general, it may be said that the Athenian education was very 
valuable from the standpoint of the Athenian ideal. The 
prime importance of the home and the rights of the parents 
were properly emphasized. The individual had the best op- 
portunity for free development, and great men, such as So- 
crates, Plato, Aristotle, and others, were produced. The en- 
tire education was harmonious, without pedantic principles, 
and was subject to state inspection. But the Athenian 
educational system had the great drawback that the educa- 
tion of women received no recognition. The opinion of the 
leaders was that their duties in life demanded no knowledge 
beyond ordinary skill in household affairs. So the women 
grew up in comparative ignorance; the less the wives knew, 
in the field of intellect, the better it apparently pleased the 
husbands. But those same men then took the greatest delight 
in the companionship of the public women of the city, the 
so-called Heterae, many of whom attained to great promi- 
nence in the councils of the city, consorting freely with the 
feremost statesmen and philosophers. 

The educational leaders of Athens and Attica were, in 
part, men of such prominence that they are of more than 
passing interest even in our day and age. Among these, the 
sophists come first in point of time and by reason of their 
radical theories. The chief exponents of the sophistical edu- 
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cation were Protagoras, Hippias, and Gorgias. All their 
efforts aimed at extreme individualism, with a denial of 
general standards of truth. By means of formal lectures, 
they trained young men chiefly for a political career, but 
some of them boasted that they could teach any subject in 
any field of knowledge, and even how to defend either side of 
an argument. The influence of the sophists was especially 
powerful in the case of youths in the Gymnasia, since many 
of these had the ambition to become distinguished politically. 
While some of them afforded an honest and careful training, 
others prided themselves upon the grammatical and rhetorical 
subtleties and upon their invincible form of argumentation. 
Due to their influence, the Palaestra served more for the 
health and pleasure of individual citizens than for the physi- 
cal education of a body of citizens. But the work of the 
Didascaleum was enriched by a wide range of didactic, re- 
flective, and lyric poetry, with a preponderance of discussions. 

Partly to counteract and partly to supplement the work 
of the sophists, Socrates entered upon his career as an edu- 
cator. The extreme individualism of the sophists was a nega- 
tive basis to build upon, and a more socialized standard of 
knowledge and morality was essential for the welfare of the 
Athenian state. This Socrates endeavored to supply with his 
educational system. He changed the method of study from 
objective to subjective, since true knowledge is the property 


of mankind as a whole. . His.method-is ealled the dialectic . - 


or inductive. method,.proceeding from individual to general 
notions. Its aim was either to convince of error (ironical), 
or to cause new ideas to be formed (maieutic). He did not 
lecture, but used the questioning method, a way which prac- 
tically foreed the pupils to reason. The ignorance of a man 
is first demonstrated, then a general conclusion is forced 
from general facts of the same kind, the pupil being thus 
encouraged to pursue the acquisition of knowledge. But 
while the method of Socrates was good where average indi- 
vidual experience could be counted upon, it was absolutely 
unsuited for the investigation of new facts. Many of the 
greatest truths of the world lie entirely outside of the ex- 
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perience of the individnal. And there is always the danger 
of carrying the method to extremes and thus falling into the 
error of the sophists. « 

One of the pupils of Socrates, Xenophon, cherished the 
idea of combining the main features of the Persian system 
with those of the Spartan system. He tried to develop his 
theories in describing the effect of the Spartan military train- 
ing to the education of a Persian nobleman. He also writes 
of the training of a house-wife by the so-called apprentice 
system. But his influence on educational development in 
Athens was not great. 

Plato, another pupil of Socrates, was influenced through- 
out by his aristocratic birth and temperament. He advocated 
at first that family influence in education be removed en- 
tirely, but amended this later by the concession of the great 
need of home influence. He favored the education of women, 
as well as men, because they also have immortal souls. His 
most representative work in the field of education is his “Re- 
public,” in which he embodied his entire philosophy of edu- 
cation, though largely in a visionary manner. For boys up 
to the age of eighteen years, he did not advocate a radical 
change from the method then in use in Athens, although he 
wanted to reduce the literary element and also the musical 
teaching. From the ages of seventeen to twenty he prescribed 
military training. At this time, the first division among the 
youths was to be made, the most brilliant being chosen for 
higher studies. At thirty years of age a second sifting was 
to take place, the most brilliant being again selected for still 
more advanced study, since they were to serve the state as 
rulers from the age of thirty-five to the age of fifty. At fifty 
years, these trained leaders were to retire from active rule 
and become the advisers of the rulers. This work on educa- 
tion was later supplemented by the more conservative presen- 
tation of “The Laws,” in which the office of a state superin- 
tendent of education was urged, as also the segregation of 
sexes beginning at six years of age. The influence of Plato 
upon Greek life and thought was not so great as his subse- 
quent acceptance. The seven liberal arts of the Middle Ages 
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may be traced back to his suggestions, as well as the doctrine 
of formal discipline, and many of his ideas are quoted with 
approval to this day. 

After him came his pupil Aristotle, the teacher of Alex- 
ander the Great. His attempt was the unifying of the old 
with the new in Athenian education. In his philosophy of 
education, Aristotle approached his subject by the inductive 
method. He believed that the state’s reason for existing was 
to promote the welfare of its citizens. For that reason, he 
did not advocate a training only for war and practical affairs. 
He held that “the care of the body ought to precede that of 
the soul, and the training of the impulsive side of the soul 
ought to come next; nevertheless, the care of it must be for 
the sake of the reason, and the care of the body for the sake 
of the soul.” His idea of education is laid down in his 
Politics and in his Ethics. Formal schooling is to last from 
seven to twenty-one, and be entirely under the supervision of 
the state. Like Plato, he makes a distinction between the 
ruling citizens and the industrial classes and also between 
men and women, the latter being limited very decidedly in 
their training. Until five years of age, Aristotle advocated 
play; from five to fourteen, gymnastics, music, and literary 
subjects, the last-named, however, not to be taught for mere 
utilitarian reasons. Music was not to serve for mere sensual 
enjoyment, but for higher development. He held the very 
correct idea that noble music stimulates noble ideas, while 
sensuous music serves debased ideas. From the ages of four- 
teen to twenty-one, the education for practical efficiency in 
life was to take place. From these two great Greek philos- 
ophers, Plato and Aristotle, date the seven liberal arts, the 
Quadrivium: arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music 
(scientific subjects), and the Trivium: grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectics, the latter including logic and philosophy (formal 
hiterary subjects). 

With such excellent educators to direct and influence the 
training of the young, it is no wonder that the intellectual 
status, as well as the physical condition of the Greek nation, 


especially where Attic domination was evident, ranked very 
Kretzmann, History of Education. 2 
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high, if considered from the standpoint of human reason 
only. Not only did the state care for the education of its 
citizens, but there were certain private institutions that did 
excellent work. The schools of rhetoric in the days of their 
greatest splendor trained young men in rhetoric and public 
speaking, but later degenerated in their methods until noth- 
ing but a dead formalism remained. The Greek universities 
were an outgrowth of both the rhetorical and the philosophi- 
cal schools. Athens Jed the world in this respect, drawing 
students not only from Greece and the colonies, but from 
every part of the civilized world. Some of the foremost men 
in the early Christian Church in the Orient received their 
training here. Before long, other universities sprang up, 
such as those at Rhodes, Pergamon, Alexandria, and finally 
Rome. The decay came when artificiality took the place of 
sound learning. We shall revert to these schools again, when 
discussing education in the early Christian Church. 

In the early days of Rome, the relation between parents 
and children and the training of the latter was free from the 
artificiality and unnaturalness which characterized the de- 
caying period of the empire. During the ages before Christ, 
the father had absolute power with reference to the newborn 
children, including the right to expose, to sell, and to put 
them to death. This power lasted to the death of the father 
or was voluntarily surrendered by the father’s emancipating 
his son. Immediately after birth, the child was laid before 
the father, who then signified his intention of recognizing it 
by lifting it up. On the ninth day the boy, on the eighth the 
- girl received its name. This festival was signalized by a sac- 
rifice in the house. As a protection against witchcraft the 
children received a small capsule with an amulet, which was 
_ worn around the neck. 

The physical and mental training of the children in an- 
cient times lay in the hands of the parents. But is was not 
long before elementary schools were established under the 
name Ludi. In the house of the richer people trained slaves 
were entrusted with the education of the children, in the 
schools this position was held by freedmen, the subjects being 
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reading, writing, and arithmetic. Martial and religious 
songs were memorized, and especially the Twelve Tables of 
the national laws, as these had been codified in 451 B. C. 
Education in early Rome was thus practical and, to some 
extent, occupational. Efficiency in fatherhood, in citizen- 
ship,-and in military prowess was its aim. It produced a 
nation of warriors and loyal citizens, but it tended to make 
them calculating, selfish, overbearing, cruel, and rapacious. 

After the second Punic War came the Greek invasion of 
the field of education. The language instruction of the 
grammaticus was considered necessary for higher schooling. 
The principal part of this instruction was the reading of 
Homer, also in the Latin translation by Livius Andronicus, 
and some works of Latin poets, notably the comedies of 
Terence and the poems of Virgil and of Horace. In order 
that the boy might soon learn to speak Greek, he was given 
a Greek slave or pedagog as: his steady companion. This 
pedagog also looked after the pupil’s manner and morals and 
administered discipline when necessary, but he did not teach 
him. The instruction of the young man, just before the es- 
tablishment of the empire, was completed in the schools of 
rhetoric, where the most important exercises were speeches 
of persuasion and of argumentation. By this time, the 
Roman boy had received training in grammar, rhetoric, liter- 
ature, history, philosophy, and oratory, the memorizing, para- 
phrasing, and dictation of choice literature occupying a 
prominent place in the schooling. The physica] exercises 
were designated principally to give endurance in military 
service and consisted in running, jumping, wrestling, boxing, 
casting the spear, riding, and swimming. The schools were 
not supported by the state until the time of Vespasian, when 
Greek and Latin teachers of rhetoric were appointed and 
salaried from the state treasury. The seventeenth year 
marked the boundary between youth and manhood. On the 
17th of March the boy discarded the toga of childhood and 
the amulet and received the right to wear the toga of the 
man. After a sacrifice in the home he was taken to the forum 
and his name entered into the list of citizens. At this time, 
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the young man turned his attention principally to oratory 
and literature. He might also choose his work or profession 
and receive the necessary training for it. If he chose the 
army, he was enrolled in the retinue of a general, if the poli- 
tical field, he was attached to some leading statesman, in 
whose company he attended political and judicial assemblies. 
But during the last decades of the Republic and during the 
time of the empire it became increasingly popular for the ~ 
Roman youths to attend some of the Greek universities. 

There are a few men whose names stand out very promi- 
nently. Of the writings of Cicero, his De Senectute is one 
of the classics in the field. He asserted with great emphasis 
that education must be considered the work of a life-time. 
He called attention to the importance of early activities and 
of youthful companionships as a basis for the development 
of proper habits. For memory training he favored the learn- 
ing of literary gems and also the use of mnemonics. For the 
special training of the orator he mentioned Greek, law, phil- 
osophy, and rhetoric. 

A few decades later, the pedagogy of Seneca exerted a 
great influence. Huis theory was to supplant evil tendencies 
in the child with good tendencies, to adapt education to the 
needs of the individual, to avoid multiplicity of subjects and 
master every one of them, to effect more by example than by 
precept. His greatest pupil, Nero, turned out rather badly, 
which indicates that Seneca may have been greater in theory 
than in practise, or that the distinguished pupil did not 
abide by his teacher’s admonitions. 

Of greater importance in the field of education was the 
great orator Quintilian, who advocated grammatical and lit- 
erary culture, with interesting studies adapted to the needs 
of the individual, concrete methods of teaching reading, and 
the omission of corporal punishment. In his opinion, the 
training of an orator should begin in infancy, include the 
quadrivium and the trivium, and be conducted, during the 
time of formal schooling, by the most efficient teacher that 
could be procured. His educational plan, in the Institutes 
of Oratory, is well worth studying even to-day, and also many 
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of his suggestions, such as the need of frequent repetition, 
thought memorizing instead of dead drill by rote. Quintilian 
was undoubtedly the most efficient Roman teacher, and the 
recovery of his works in the 14th century, after having been 
lost for about three centuries, was hailed with delight. Even 
Herbart owes his five formal steps of instruction to Quin- 
tilian. | 

Of other Roman educators, Varro, with his Agricultural 
Treatise, Pliny, with his Encyclopedia of Natural History, 
and Plutarch, with his Lives of Famous Men and his Train- 
ing of Children, deserve to be mentioned and, to some extent, 
studied to this day. The practical, common sense suggest- 
ions which are found in many sections of their writings may 
assist many a teacher in the solution of difficult questions. 
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CHAPTER 3. 


Education Among the Jews. 


He that does not recognize and accept the Biblical prin- 
ciples as fundamental for all true education, can never have 
a proper conception of the term education in its real import. 
It is this fact which makes the education of the Jews of such 
great interest to us. ‘The formal basic principles that were 
held by them, at least in theory, by the command of God, 
were unchanged from Abraham to Paul and, as a matter of 
fact, retain their value to this day, eternal as their Author: 
the Biblical pedagogy is that of God. We may differ very 
widely with the Jews as to their application of many of God’s 
educational principles, we may not want to imitate their 
educational establishments, but as to the pedagogical precepts 
contained in their sacred books only one conclusion is pos- 
sible, namely that of unqualified acceptance. In doing this, 
we distinguish, as a matter of course, between the moral and 
the ceremonial law; we are ever mindful of the fact that 
synagog teaching was not a prescribed form, but an attempt 
at applying educational principles to existing conditions; 
and we realize, lastly, that the exposition of the Talmud can 
make no claim to inspiration. But with these facts always 
in mind, the study of education among the Jews is indis- 
pensable to the Christian teacher. 

The so-called native period of the Jewish nation begins 
with the earliest days of their history and includes especially 
the patriarchal period, the time of the judges, and the 
“solden age” of David and Solomon. The Jews or Hebrews, 
as they were called in the early days, always considered 
Abraham as their father. And the very history of Abraham 
furnishes evidence for the early germs of education in the 
Jewish people. If Abraham had not been of royal blood or 
a member of the nobility in his native country, Chaldea, he 
at least had been a member of a prominent and wealthy fam- 
ily. He had also associated on terms of equality with the 
king of Egypt, with Melchizedek, the king of Salem, and 
with Abimelech, the king of Gerar. He was, therefore, at 
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different times of his life, in close contact with the Chaldean, 
with the Egyptian, and with the Hittite learning. Now the 
civilization of Babylonia (Mesopotamia and Chaldea) was at 
that time very far advanced. Reading and writing were 
general attainments throughout the country. Schools and 
libraries were flourishing in Babylonia long before Abraham 
was born, and the arts and sciences were fostered. The Baby- 
lonia of the age of Abraham was a more highly educated 
country than the England of George III. The same was true 
of Egypt. The country was full of schools and hbraries, of 
teachers and pupils, of poets and prose writers, and of liter- 
ary works which they had composed. The man of business, 
the wealthier fellaheen, even to overseers of the workmen, 
were acquainted with the hieroglyphic system of writing and 
the hieratic or cursive hand which had developed out of it. 
No one could live in Egypt without coming under the spell 
of its literary culture. As to the Hittites finally, whose very 
existence was denied a few years ago, recent explorations and 
excavations have proved definitely that this people also pos- 
sessed a high degree of learning and exerted a more or less 
pronounced influence on some of the nations with whom they 
came in contact. The possibility of Abraham’s having re- 
mained uninfluenced by the culture with which he was in 
almost continual contact, can hardly be conceived of. Jo- | 
sephus even goes so far as to say: “He communicated to 
them (the Egyptians) arithmetic and delivered to them the 
science of astronomy; for before Abram came into Egypt, 
they were unacquainted with those parts of learning.” Al- 
though we must necessarily discount this statement as being 
prompted by Jewish racial pride, it remains true, neverthe- 
less, that the Jewish people present the somewhat unique 
example of having as their progenitor a wealthy, influential, 
and highly cultured man, whose importance also in the field 
of education was bound to be most marked. 

The following patriarchs, Isaac and Jacob, occupied a 
position which was hardly less prominent. Neither were 
their relations with the heathen nations less significant or 
without permanent influence. And while it may readily be 
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admitted that the nomadic life of the sons of Jacob as well 
as the sojourn in Egypt were not conducive to literary and 
artistic advancement, it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that both Joseph and Moses received, the former a part, 
the latter all his training, at Heliopolis, the college city of 
Egypt. Of Moses especially it was said that he was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words 
and deeds, Acts 7, 22. It is also hardly conceivable that a 
contact with the learning of Egypt, which lasted for several 
centuries, should not have left its impression on the young 
nation in its own country. During the centuries when the 
Jews were without a stable government the efforts to estab- 
lish and maintain an educational system may indeed have 
been more or less desultory, but the strength of the hierarchi- 
cal system as well as the principle of the theocracy, at least 
outwardly upheld, may be cited as an argument in favor of 
at least a partial educational system as well as one against 
general education. Jewish tradition has it that there were - 
regular established schools as early as the time of Isaac, and 
that Jacob and Esau both attended: the primary school. For 
the time of the judges, still more may be assumed, especially 
for the days of Samuel, and during the “golden era” this 
assumption is strengthened to a certainty. 

From the Scriptural account, we find that there are sev- 
eral factors that stand out very prominently. During the 
entire native period the relation between parents and children 
was such as to furnish the most thorough basis for true 
education. Parents considered their children as gifts of God 
and gave them the loving treatment which accords with this 
belief. We have the example of Eve, of Jacob, of Hannah, 
of Sarah, of Rebeccah, of Rachel, of Ruth, and of many 
others. Cp. Pe .127, 8—5; 128, 3—6. The attitude of the 
children, in turn, was that of unquestioning obedience to the 
father’s authority. This is brought out not only in the com- 
mandments of the Decalog and in the Proverbs, but is sub- 
stantiated also by individual instances, as that of Jacob’s 
children, of the daughter of Jephtah, of Jonathan, and others. 
The discipline that was maintained in accordance with these 
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principles agreed exactly with the regulations of the Lord. 


Love was the ruling factor in the guidance and management 
of children, but, if necessary, this love was to find expression 
in earnest admonition, reprimand, and reproof, in corporal 
punishment, in expulsion and exile, and even, under the pro- 
visions of the Jewish police law, in death. Cp. Prov. 1, 8; 
13, 1; 15, 5; 3, 12; 6, 28b; 18, 24; 19, 18; 22, 15; 23, 18. 14; 
29, 15. 17; 20, 20; 30, 17; Deut. 27, 16; Ex. 21, 15. 17; Lev. 
20, 9; Deut. 21, 18—21. So far as the imparting of instruc- 
tion was concerned, the teaching of the fundamentals of the 
Law or mora] training was the basis of education. Cp. Prov. 
1, 1—6; 2, 10. 11; 4, 5; 16, 16; Ps. 111, 10; Job 28, 28. The 
precepts of the holy books of this period have set the standard 
of morality for the whole world. The virtues that were 
emphasized and lauded in their pages have received the ap- 
proval of the ages, and the vices there condemned are con- 
sidered in the same way to this day. 

But while the ancient Jews made religious training the 


basic principlé of their education, they did not neglect secu- 


lar teaching. The art of writing and therefore also of read- 
ing was undoubtedly known to Abraham, and there are evi- 
dences throughout this period that it was a common accom- 
plishment. Cp. Gen. 41, 49; Ex. 17, 14; 24, 4; Deut. 31, 9. 
22: 11, 20; 27, 2.3; Josh. 18, 9; 24, 26; 1 Sam. 10, 25; 2 Sam. 
1, 18; 11, 14—16; Judg. 8, 14. Strong indications also point 
to the fact that geography, history, arithmetic, astronomy, 
and music were known and these branches therefore trans- 
mitted in one form or other to the younger generations. The 
training in this period was largely, if not entirely, in the 
hands of the parents, upon whom the entire responsibility 
for the education of the children rested. Cp. Gen. 18, 19; 
Deut. 6, 6. 7; 11, 18—20; Ex. 10, 2; Ps. (ay 18; 78, 3. 4; 
Prov. 22, 6. Outside of the home, education was to some 
extent in the hands of the priests. Samuel was educated by 
Eli, the priest at Shiloh, 1 Sam. 2, 11. 21. The Jewish tra- 
dition that Samuel established prophet schools at Ramah and 
elsewhere seems to be borne out by 1 Sam. 10, 10 and 19, 19. 
So far as private teachers or tutors are concerned, Nathan 
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seems to have occupied that position in the house of David, 
2 Sam. 12, 25. But there were also professional teachers, 
whether apart from the hierarchy or not, cannot be deter- 
mined definitely. They were known as “teachers” or “men 
of wisdom.”’ Cp. Ps. 84, 7; 119, 99. 100; 141, 6; Prov. 5, 13; 
18, 20. 

During the so-called prophetic period of the Jewish na- 
tion its disintegration began, a fact which was decidedly un- 
favorable to education and to the fostering of arts and 
sciences in general. For under such conditions of uncer- 
tainty and internal strife, of turmoil, disruption, and disin- 
tegration, the highest development of a people in science and 
arts cannot be reached, or, if it has been attained to before, 
it cannot be maintained, its existence at all times being an 
extremely precarious one. The country was torn by civil 
war, overrun by hostile forces, the very existence of the na- 
tion was often threatened, and its final ruin but a question 
of time. Yet while there are evidences of retrogression in 
certain respects, while there were times when systematic 
education for the masses was out of the question, it is sig- 
nificant that the educational ideals of the people were never 
altered. We have essentially the same precepts, the same 
means, and the same aims as in the previous period. And 
whenever there was an interval of peace, the recovery of lost 
ground was little short of marvelous. 

So far as the attitude of the parents toward their children 
and of the position of the latter toward their natural guardi- 
ans and protectors is concerned, there is the same longing 
for offspring, the same love for children, the same authority 
over the young, as in the early days of Jewish history. And 
disobedience toward the parents was reprimanded just as se- 
verely by the Lord as in any stage of the world’s history. 
Cp. 2 Kings 4, 16. 28; Hos. 9, 14; Jer. 29, 6; Micah 7, 6; Is. 
45, 10. As before, the responsibility for the education of the 
children, especially their moral and religious training, rested 
upon the parents. As the Law had been passed on from 
father to son through the preceding generations, and had 
been preserved also through the agency of the prophets and 
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priests and other teachers, so the prophecies should be pre- 
served by tradition, by the teaching of the parents, Joel 1, 3. 
That the prophet schools were also continued, at least in the 
early part of this period, is evident from several passages, 
2 Kings 2, 3—15; 4, 38 ff.; 6, 1 ff. It appears from these 
passages that the prophet schools at this time were boarding 
schools, the buildings of which were erected by the pupils 
themselves, and which were supported, to a great extent, by 
voluntary contributions and loans. It is not expressly stated 
whether there was any instruction outside of the teaching of 
the Law, but reading and writing were undoubtedly taught, 
as the commands of the Torah demanded. 

In many of the royal houses of this period we find private 
tutors, to whom the education of the children was entrusted. 
In the case of Ahab’s children these men are called “bringers- 
up of the children,” 2 Kings 10, 1. 5. Jehoiada, the priest, 
was tutor and guardian of king Joash, 2 Chron. 24. Uzziah 
had Zechariah for a teacher at his court, 2 Chron. 26, 5. It 
is very likely that the training which the royal children of 
the Jewish nation received was quite as far advanced as that 
of the princes in the surrounding countries. However, there 
was also instruction for the people in general, with specially 
trained teachers. Jehoshaphat “in the third year of his reign 
sent Levites and priests. And they taught in Judah, and 
had the book of the Law of the Lord with them, and went 
about throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught the 
people,” 2 Chron. 17, 7—9. The scribe now appears as the 
professional teacher, Is. 33, 18; 43, 27; 50, 4. 

Whether there were specially equipped general schools 
with buildings or rooms set apart for teaching purposes at 
this time, cannot be determined from the material available. 
But that reading and writing were common accomplishments 
is evident from several passages, both clay tablets and rolls 
being in use, 2 Kings 22, 8 ff.; 28, 2; 2 Chron. 34, 18; Is. 29, 
11. 12; Hab. 2, 2; Jer. 32, 10. 12. From all the available 
material we may conclude that the teaching of the Law, in- 
cluding the prophecies (Torah, Nebiim, Ketubim) was gen- 
eral during the period, that reading and writing were com- 
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mon accomplishments, and that a great majority of the 
people who enjoyed the services of interpreters, scribes, or 
teachers, also had some knowledge of arithmetic, geography, 
music, astronomy, arts and crafts. 

The passages of the Bible concerning the status of educa- 
tion during the exilic period are few in number and very 
meager as to contents. But from the material at hand and 
from the spirit of the writings transmitted to us there can 
be no doubt that the same principles as to the bringing up 
and the education of children prevailed at this time as in the 
previous periods. Children were esteemed very highly as 
blessings of God, Ezek. 5, 17. The relation between parents 
and children was that of kindness and tender solicitude, and 
to be deprived of children was considered a most terrible 
visitation of God. The power of parents over their children 
was practically unlimited, with the object, however, of serv- 
ing their interests, Jer. 29, 6. That systematic instruction 
was given, at least in certain circles, seems to be evident 
from the story of Daniel and his friends, Dan. 1, 4. 17. It 
seems altogether in conformity with these words to believe 
that a fair degree of knowledge was general among the Jew- 
ish young men. So far as Daniel is concerned, Josephus 
even states that he was “already sufficiently skilled in wis- 
dom” to meet all the requirements of the king. It does not 
seem too much to assume that the ability to read and write 
was a fairly general accomplishment, as well as a knowledge 
of the other branches necessary for commercial pursuits and 
professional life. 

There were specially appointed teachers during this period, 
not primarily, indeed, for secular, but for religious instruc- 
tion. Since, however, the interpretative method of teaching 
made necessary at least an elementary knowledge of the com- 
mon school branches, we may well speak of regular and 
general instruction and training, not very elaborate under 
the circumstances, to be sure, but still of considerable im- 
portance. Cp. Dan. 11, 33; 12, 3. 

During the Persian period a number of factors: the in- 
fiuence of a strong, but wise government, the reformation of 
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the Church and the restoration of the religion of Moses, the 
contact with people of great enlightenment so far as matters 
of arts and sciences are. concerned, — they all had a very de- 
finite influence on the Jewish people, especially in education. 
While secular subjects had never been entirely neglected 
among them, a new impetus was now given to their study, 
and the imperative need of a thorough and comprehensive 
system of education and of a proper equipment for such a 
system was coming to be felt more and more. The full im- 
port of the fourth commandment was recognized and insisted 
upon, Ezra 9, 12; Neh. 18, 25; Esther 2, 20; Mal. 1, 6. It 
was self-evident that the parents, by virtue of their parent- 
hood, occupied a position of honor, and that the children, by 
virtue of their station, gave to their parents the respect and 
obedience due their position. Writing and reading was gen- 
erally known, Esther 8, 9. Regular teaching was carried on 
in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, but whether this included 
religious instruction only, or was extended to embrace secu- 
lar subjects as well, does not appear from Biblical sources. 
The Levites were the regular teachers of the people, Neh. 8, 
7. 9; Ezra 7*10; 8, 16. 18. It is expressly stated that the 
teachers not only read the Law (taught by rote), but they 
also “gave the sense and caused the people to understand the 
reading,” Neh. 8, 8. According to Jewish custom, that can 
mean but one thing, namely that they took up all the ques- 
tions touched upon in the holy books, and heard discussions 
of the elements of all branches of knowledge. 

From the history of the Hellenic period it appears that 
there were two eras of quiet, one of rather short duration, at 
the end of the fourth century B. C., and the other during the 
time of the first Ptolemies. These periods, especially the lat- 
ter, were very favorable to the development of the arts and 
sciences. With Greek learning, particularly to the extent in 
which it was introduced, came, in some measure at least, the 
Greek system of education. The educational ideals of earlier 
times were insisted upon with even greater emphasis than for 
several centuries. ‘The new feeling of nationalism and the 
thorough reformation of the Church insisted upon a slavish 
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return to ancient laws and customs, and the movement was 
aided by the academies and synagogs in the various larger 
cities and influential centers to such a degree that literal in- 
terpretations of the Law and slavish adherence to its very 
letter were practised among the conservative Jews, who were 
the leaders of the people. Children were most desirable and 
considered great blessings of God, and the honor which chil- 
dren gave to their parents agreed fully with the demands of 
the moral Law. Respect, honor, obedience, a careful regard 
for the teaching of the parents were required absolutely of 
the children, while impertinence, lack of respect, want of 
shame, and vileness were condemned. 

So far as systematic instruction was concerned, there is 
no evidence of a general school system at this time, with the 
exception of religious schools, which were conducted, especi- 
ally in the Diaspora, in connection with the synagogs. But 
we may infer that the influence of great academies was far- 
reaching even during this period, and that Greek learning 
and education was also a factor in determining thought and 
trend among the leaders of the Jews. Men like Jesus Sirach, 
for example, undoubtedly were educated fully up to the de- 
mands of the times. 

The Maccabean period, although the material available 
is meager, nevertheless shows advance along all lines, includ- 
ing educational matters. There was, especially at the time 
of the great festivals, intercourse with the Jews that had 
founded colonies in Babylonia, in Egypt, throughout Asia 
Minor, in Greece, and elsewhere, but had retained their reli- 
gion and all the customs of their fathers. Ever ready to ac- 
commodate themselves to their own advantage, the Jews ab- 
sorbed the learning of the most civilized nations of the time 
by contact, if not by actual study in the foremost schools and 
universities of the world. In one respect only they remained 
perfectly isolated, in their religion, and, in connection there- 
with, in their language, the Hebrew-Aramaic. Ideals and 
principles of education were changed not one whit, although 
the application of the Biblical precepts was becoming me- 
chanical. 
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This fact stands out with increasing distinctness during 
the Roman period. The relation of parents to their children, 
indeed, their authority, their responsibility, and also the love 
which they owed their offspring, are emphasized in several 
cases. Cp. Luke 2, 48; Matt, 7, 11; 2 Cor. 12, 14; Eph. 6, 4; 
Matt. 15, 4; Heb. 12, 7. 8. Parents were held responsible at 
least for the religious instruction of their children, for the 
bringing up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. The 
instruction, however, was not confined to the home. The 
synagogs (houses of assembly, of prayer, of teaching) that 
are mentioned throughout the historical books of the New 
Testament, were not used for services only, consisting of 
Scripture readings and prayer, but also for lectures and ex- 
positions of the Scriptures. 

The Roman period may be said roughly to include the 
Talmudic era up to the time of its full establishment. The 
latter may indeed be said to extend back to the Babylonian 
exile and the establishment of the Great Synagog, founded, 
according to tradition, by king Jehoiachin at Nehardea. 
Even at the time of Christ, the “tradition of the elders” 
played an important part in the life-of the Jews. And the 
schools of Gamaliel, of Hillel, of Shammai, where the pre- 
cepts of tradition were taught (Mishna), were in a flourish- 
ing condition even before the fall of Jerusalem. After the 
fall of ‘the city, Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai established a 
school of the same kind at Jamnia, near Joppa. In this 
school was begun the final development of the form of tra- 
dition and exposition of the Law. When the Jabneh school 
was transferred to Tiberias and deteriorated, the center of 
learning shifted to Babylon in the production of the Gemara 
or the Talmud proper. 

The educational maxims of the Talmud show the effort of 
the Jews to maintain the standard of the divine command, 
but also the dead mechanism of their attempts. But there 
are many interesting pages in the Talmud, whose study will 
well repay the earnest student. There is no reason, for in- 
stance, to doubt the information that a regular public school 
system, maintained at public expense, was founded in the 
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last century of the existence of the Jewish nation. Simon 
ben Shetah, who lived in the reign of Alexander Janneus 
and queen Alexandra (about 106—70 B. C.) ordered the es- 
tablishment of these schools in all the large cities of Pales- 
tine. And during the reign of Agrippa II (44—70 A. D.) 
Joshua ben Gamla extended this order in so far as it now 
included all cities of Palestine, fixing a minimum age for 
school boys at from six to seven years, or, according to another 
account, the completed fifth year. 

The educational maxims scattered throughout the various 
tracts of the Talmud enable one to gain a very fair estimate 
of the educational ideals of the Jews, as they endeavored to 
make them conform to the Scriptural commands. Education 
was not restricted to the children of the wealthier classes, 
and there was no excuse for illiteracy, neither poverty nor 
family. The office of the teacher was a highly respected and 
@ most important one. A good teacher was valued as highly 
as the most important official of the state. The relation be- 
tween teachers and pupils in general was one of mutual re- 
spect and consideration, since the children were regarded as 
the most precious asset of the nation. In study, the greatest 
industry, the most painstaking application was required on 
the part of the pupil, and, at the same time, the most inde- 
fatigable patience on the part of the teacher. 

The education of the children began at home, and the re- 
sponsibility of the parents for the instruction of the children 
never ceased until they had reached manhood. A fundamen- 
tal requirement was the honor and obedience which the 
children owed their parents. During the first years of the 
child’s life, from its birth or, more exactly, from the time it 
was weaned till the completed fourth or fifth year, so long as 
it remained exclusively in the home, the parents had the 
special duty of beginning its instruction in the Scriptures, 
the Torah, Deut. 33, 4, and the Shema, Deut. 6, 4. With the 
completion of the fourth or fifth year, according to the order 
of Joshua ben Gamla, the time came for the pupil to go to 
the first school, the infant school, where a lower rabbi or 
scribe was teacher. Here the instruction in the Scriptures 
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continued and the first work in letters and numbers was done. 
With his entry into the elementary school the boy was fully 
launched into his education. Pupils from their sixth to their 
completed ninth year, or sometimes to the age of thirteen, 
attended this school. The religious subjects taken up at this 
time were the study of the book of Leviticus, followed by all 
the books of the Bible. In addition, there was the review of 
the alphabet, the alphabet backwards, reading and writing, 
grammar and composition. An artisan master instructed 
the boys in the fundamentals of some trade, upon which the 
Talmud insisted. In the secondary school, the average age 
of the pupils was from ten to fourteen years. The religious 
instruction consisted principally in the Mishna, which was 
memorized and explained, because a boy of thirteen was to 
perform the commandments. The college was the meeting- 
place of advanced scholars, such as had finished the Torah 
and Mishna, as well as the elementary studies in other 
branches. The pupils of the college were from fifteen to 
eighteen or twenty years old. The term academy seems to 
have been confined to the colleges of the great educational 
centers: N ehartlea, Sura, and Pumbedita, in Babylonia, and 
Jerusalem, Jamnia, and Tiberias, in Palestine. The religi- 
ous subjects ranked first in the college, as a matter of course: 
Bible, Mishna, Gemara, Halakhoth, Agadoth, observations of | 
the Bible, observations of the scribes... Altogether, the train- 
ing which was offered to the Jewish boy that took the entire 
course in the schools conducted by the leading men of his 
nation, included the following subjects: religion, reading, 
writing, grammar, rhetoric, logic, with some reference to 
philosophy, geography, history, geometry, physiology and 
hygiene, sachs tae zoology, botany, music, medicine. 
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CHAPTER 4. 


Education in the Early Church. 


When the apostle Paul wrote: “Ye parents, bring up 
your children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
Eph. 4, 6, thereby advocating a training which proceeds from 
the Lord, is patterned after that of the Lord’s, takes its 
origin from the Lord Jesus Christ, he did not abrogate, in 
any form, the Old Testament principles and precepts of the 
moral Law, knowing that the educational maxims and ideals 
of the eternal God are identical and unvarying for all the 
ages. And with a full knowledge of these facts, the early 
Christians showed an extreme reaction to the vicious morals 
of their time, voluntarily and involuntarily proved themselves 
a leaven and a salt, and endeavored to cultivate the higher 
ideals inculcated by the teachings of Christ. 

In the earliest days of the Church, no extended course of 
instruction preceded the reception of converts into full mem- 
bership in the Church. When the preaching of repentance 
unto forgiveness of sins had changed the heart of a man to 
accept the Savior in faith, his confession of that faith at 
once made him a candidate for Baptism, whereby he was ad- 
ded to the congregation. But with the rapid expansion of 
the Church it became necessary to insist upon some sort of 
formal instruction as a prerequisite for admission into full 
membership. At the same time, it was considered wise to fix 
a period of probation after the first profession of faith, in 
order to obviate the danger of admitting informers to the 
church services and also that of rapid apostasy due to insuf- 
ficient understanding of Christianity’s full import. Cate- 
chetical instruction was used at a very early date, Luke 1, 4; 
Acts 18, 25; Rom. 2, 18; 1 Cor. 14, 19; Gal. 6, 6. The term 
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is used by the later Greek writers to designate the function 
of oral teaching and instructing in general, as well as that 
of imparting to the tyro the fundamentals of any knowledge. 
The catechumens originally therefore were such as lacked the 
proper instruction in the fundamentals of Christian doctrine 
and were prepared for the administration of the Sacraments 
by a course of teaching. In the course of time, the term 
“catechumen” attained to a somewhat different significance, 
namely as designating a person within the Church, a status 
which a person reached by a general profession of Christian- 
ity, but not yet a member of the Christian organization and 
thus not a partaker of the special rights and privileges with 
the exception of that of hearing the Word. Catechumens 
thus were candidates for Baptism, and a distinction was 
made between them, the terms akroomenoi or audientes 
(hearers) and gonyklinontes or genuflectentes (kneelers) be- 
ing applied to such as were attendants at public worship 
(Mass of the Catechumens), but as yet not far advanced in 
Christian knowledge, while the term phottzomenot or com- 
petentes or electi (illuminated, elect) was used for such as 
expected to be enrolled with the fideles or believers at the 
next season of Baptism (Easter, Pentecost, etc.). No hard 
and fast lines, however, can be drawn between the various 
classes. The instruction of the catechumens was carried on 
in some part of the church, the usual place being the atrium 
or fore-court, the open space before the main entrance, which 
in Many cases was surrounded by a covered arcade, portico, 
or cloister. Here the catechumens met regularly for the 
space of several years, their training consisting in moral and 
religious teachings, reading and memorizing the Scriptures, 
together with some training in early psalmody. During the 
last months just preceding the solemn act of Baptism, the 
candidates were gradually prepared for the rite by a series of 
symbolical usages. These ceremonies included the signing 
with the cross, the laying on of hands, the exorcism, the giv- 
ing of salt. The last instruction was usually given by the 
bishop. ‘The candidates having been taught the Christian 
doctrine at length, the special formula of Christian confes- 
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gion, the Creed, was transmitted to them (traditio symboli), 
together with a short exposition, and they made a confession 
of their faith by reciting the Apostolic Creed publicly on 
Palm Sunday (redditio symboli). The catechumens were 
now also taught the words of the Lord’s Prayer, which had 
been withheld from them until then by the Disciplina Ar- 
cant. For Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, with the baptis- 
mal] formula and the Lord’s Prayer, belonged to the mysteries 
of the Church, which were not revealed until the candidate 
for membership was sufficiently established in the truth. 
There were special formulas for the transmission of the 
Lord’s Prayer with its explanation, and great solemnity at- 
tended the act. A third symbolical usage which was com- 
bined with these two ceremonies, as one of the “scrutinia,” 
was the explanation of the word Gospel and of the cherubs 
of Ezechiel, together with the reading of the introduction of 
each Gospel. In this way the eternal principles of pedagogy, 
as laid down in the Bible, were made the basis of the cate- 
ehetical instruction in the early Church. The results may 
have seemed meager from a secular standpoint, but from 
that of the only true criterion they could not have been sur- 
passed; “otherworldly” the Christian education may have 
been, but it was incidentally a thorough preparation for the 
best citizenship, since it taught responsibility to the neigh- 
bor and to the government for conscience’s sake. 

The instruction of catechumens took place in each indi- 
vidual parish and served, primarily, the needs of the congre- 
gations. But before long is was found that the theologians, 
the leaders and teachers of the Church, were in need of a 
more careful training, also in secular subjects, in order to 
aid them in the performance of their duties and to counter- 
act the influence of the heathen schools. Accordingly, in the 
latter half of the second century, we find a catechetical or 
theological school at Alexandria, one of its first teachers be- 
ing Pantaenus, commonly known as its founder. The school 
had apparently grown out of a catechumen school, serving at 
_ first as an institution for the training of catechetes. Jn the 
course of time, learned lectures about Christianity were ad- 
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ded to the curriculum, and finally a comprehensive instruc- 
tion in the philosophical sciences. The aim was not only to 
afford to Christian young men the training which would en- 
able them to occupy positions of leadership, but also to at- 
tract heathen pupils and thus to gain them for the Christian 
Church. The principal subject offered was, of course, the 
study of Holy Scriptures, but the pupils were allowed to take 
up all types of Greek philosophy, with the exception of Epi- 
cureanism, the whole range of sciences, Greek literature of 
the classical period, grammar, rhetoric, and other subjects of 
the pagan universities, but always from the Christian stand- 
point. The school had no buildings of its own, the pupils 
meeting in the houses of the teachers, but they took advan- 
tage of the facilities of the University of Alexandria, espe- 
cially in the matter of library equipment. Later other schools 
of the same type were established at Caesarea in Palestine, 
at Antioch in Syria, at Edessa, at Nisibis, and elsewhere 
throughout the Orient, making these cities intellectual cen- 
ters for the Christian religion. The libraries of some of 
these schools contained many original Greek treatises on 
philosophy, science, and medicine. 

But while these schools afforded a university training 
from the standpoint of Christianity and, as a matter of fact, 
many of the leaders of the early Church received their edu- 
cation in these centers, they were not nearly numerous enough 
to train all the presbyters or priests needed in the vast num- 
ber of parishes. Since the training of these men did not 
necessarily involve a university education, the need was 
readily met by the establishment of episcopal or cathedral 
schools, located at the bishop’s residence in the diocese. 
These schools were modeled after the Hellenic type, but were 
used almost exclusively for the teaching of theology, liturgies 
and church polity soon occupying a very prominent place in 
the curriculum. Promotion in the Church soon came to be 
dependent upon the attendance at these schools, and their in- 
fluence became greater as time went on. And their import- 
ance was even enhanced during the Middle Ages, as the next 
chapter will show. 
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It is of interest to review, in this connection, the educa- 
tional training which some of the most prominent writers 
and teachers of the early Church received and what their 
attitude toward secular learning was. Justin Martyr had 
been trained in the Greek learning of his day and, in his 
search for the truth, had taken up the philosophy of the 
Stoics, of the Peripatetics (Aristoteles), of the Pythagoreans, 
and of the Platonists, before he was taught the truth of 
Christianity, to know that “the most important of all truths 
is the knowledge of God,” a fact which healed him from “the 
vanity and the pride of human philosophy.” Clement of 
Alexandria was thoroughly at home in the entire field of 
Hellenic literature, in its scientific department as well as in 
belles lettres. With this equipment he entered upon the 
study of the Word of God and gained a sound and complete 
understanding of Christianity. His idea in education was 
to harmonize philosophy and religion, reason and faith, 
Christian truth and Greek culture. The celebrated Origen 
received a thorough training in Greek learning, especially in 
mathematics, grammar, and rhetoric. But his father also 
insisted upon the systematic study of Scriptures, and he did 
not permit a day to pass without memorizing a passage. He 
was catechete at Alexandria first, later at Caesarea and at 
Antioch. He also attempted to reconcile Greek culture and 
Christian teachings, but tried principally to give to education 
a practical trend by correcting bad habits and putting into 
practise all the matter taught. Chrysostom was educated in 
the school of Libanus of Antioch, a renowned orator, and be- 
came famous for his eloquence. Some of his educational 
maxims were that religious instruction is the basis of alli 
education, that mothers are the natural educators of their 
children, and that all instruction must be gauged to conform 
to the ability of the pupil. Basil the Great received his first 
instruction from his mother, Makrina, and his first training 
in the arts and sciences from his father. . Later, he attended 
the schools at Caesarea in Cappadocia, at Constantinople, 
and the University of Athens. But though he was thus per- 
sonally and thoroughly acquainted with the highest secular 
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learning, he made the Bible his most important text-book 
and declared that sacred songs and religious teachings should 
be the basis of the elementary school curriculum. Cyprian 
of Carthage had made a thorough study of law and oratory 
before becoming bishop, Athanasius had received an equally 
full training in Greek literature, which later became the 
basis for the study of Scriptures and of the Church fathers. 
Gregory of Nyssa had studied rhetoric, grammar, philosophy, 
astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, and the philosophical part 
of medicine, after which he took up the study of Origen. In 
the case of Gregory of Nazianz, his mother Nonna had the 
same influence upon his early life as Makrina and Monica 
had in the case of their sons; later he studied at Caesarea 
and then at the University of Athens. Ambrose had received 
a very thorough training in grammar and in the arts and 
sciences, since he had a political career in mind. Tertullian 
of Carthage had received a very thorough literary and scien- 
tific training, in philosophy as well as in the polite literature 
of Greece and Rome, all of which stood him in good stead 
as a jurist before he became a Christian theologian. He 
started to translate the Christian literature into Latin, in 
order to have books which might replace the heathen litera- 
ture. Jerome, one of the most learned men of ancient times, 
equally proficient in Greek and Latin, wrote several letters 
on education, with sound pedagogical principles, but with an 
application which often savored of monastic influence. 
Augustine, having exhausted the educational possibilities of 
Tagaste and Madaura, received a thorough training in the 
arts and sciences at Carthage, and began his career as lawyer 
under the most auspicious circumstances. He later renounced 
and denounced a great deal of his early learning and stated 
that all teaching should be based upon faith and upon 
authority. He wanted to have observation used as a means 
of instruction and favored narrative and biographical history 
as being the most important subject after religion. 

There were several factors that influenced early Christian 
education. Neoplatonism represents an effort to combine 
Christian concepts with those of Greek philosophy, especially 
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as found in the school of Plato. It is a mystic tendency 
which insists upon the utter transcendence of God and tries 
to identify the nous which issues from the One with Jesus, 
the Logos of God. The philosophy of Gnosticism also af- 
fected the Church. Its mystical speculations, with a strong 
Oriental flavor, its dualism in theology and cosmology, ap- 
pealed to many men that were more or less loosely connected 
with the Church. Fortunately, the leaders of the Church 
found it possible to combat successfully every form of gnosis 
which threatened the purity of Christian conceptions, even 
that of the Ebionite Gnosticism as found in the Clementine 
Homilies. The dangers of these systems, as well as the in- 
fluence of Greek philosophy in general, caused the formula- 
tion of a system of Christian doctrine. The Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene Creed, the fixing of the New Testament canon: 
all these are the result of the factors which threatened the 
Church in the first centuries. And the Roman form of ad- 
ministration was not without influence upon the Church, for 
the formation of dioceses was largely determined by the po- 
litical districts. Even the recognition of the supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome as the visible head of the entire Church 
corresponded to the position of the emperor on the civic side. 
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CHAPTER 5. 
The Middle Ages. 


The medieval period may roughly be said to extend from 
the fall of Rome (A. D. 476) or from the time of Gregory 
the Great (590—604) to the Reformation, thus embracing 
fully a thousand years. During the early centuries of this 
period, the schools and school systems that had been estab- 
lished in the Canono-Catholic times were built up to their 
highest state of efficiency. The cathedral schools, under the 
immediate Jurisdiction of the bishops, were soon divided into 
three types, each one of which was in charge of an oficial 
appointed by the bishop. The grammar school was taught 
by one of the cathedral canons whose title was scholasticus; 
the song or music school was taught by the cantor or precen- 
tor; the chorister’s school offered a combination of the train- 
ing in the two other schools. When the pagan schools were 
suppressed by the edict of Justinian in 529 A. D., these and 
other schools under the direct supervision of the Church took 
their place. The cathedral schools of every type received 
their perfected organization in the eighth century, each ca- 
thedral chapter having the duty to conduct the schools in its 
diocese. The purpose of the schools remained unchanged, . 
namely that of training members of the clergy, especially 
candidates for the priesthood. Naturally, the religious ele- 
ment was made very strong and prominent, for the ecclessias- 
tical traditions had to be ingrained in the pupils of these 
schools, if the work of the Church was to be carried forward 
successfully. But instruction in the seven liberal arts was 
also given: grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, — and music, arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy. The value of each school 
depended chiefly, if not entirely, upon the interest which the 
bishop and the chapter took in the accomplishments, a uni- 
versal standard of scholarship, particularly in secular sub- 
jects, being unknown. Lower than the cathedral schools, and 
preparatory for them, in o measure, were the parochial 
schools, established in the separate parishes, under the super- 
vision of the priest. Their purpose was to acquaint all the 
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children of the parish with the elements of Christian doc- 
trine, to train them for an intelligent participation in public 
worship, and to prepare them for adult church membership. 
Reading and writing were not essential branches of study, 
most of the learning being done by rote. The result is stated 
by one historian as follows: “The majority of the clergy who 
came in immediate contact with the people, possessed no 
other qualification for their office than a certain skill and 
expertness in performing the ceremonies of the Church. The 
liturgical element would thus of necessity tend continually 
to acquire an undue prominence, suiting, as it did, the prev- 
alent idea of the priesthood; while the didactic element — 
an element so important for promoting the religious know-, 
ledge which was so neglected among the people — would, on 
the other hand, retreat more and more into the background” 
(Neander). 

Next in importance in the medieval period were the mo- 
nastic schools. The originator of the monastic system proper 
was Benedict, whose code of 529, intended chiefly for Monte 
Cassino in Campania, was generally adopted by the monas- 
teries of western Europe. One of his rules required the 
monks to be busy with manual labor for seven hours and 
with systematic reading for two hours every day. The re- 
quirement of daily reading soon made additional books neces- 
sary, mainly of a religious, but also of a secular nature, 
which were copied by the monks in the writing-room. In 
this way even Latin classics were transmitted to posterity, 
and it happened not only occasionally, but frequently, that a 
more ambitious brother became the author of some original 
literature, including chronicles of the churches and monas- 
teries in a certain district or country, as well as works upon 
religious topics. Thus the monasteries, so long as they re- 
mained uncorrupted by wealth and power, were repositories 
of learning, the principal abodes of the arts and sciences. 
The literary work of the monasteries soon pointed the way to 
the establishment of regular schools within their walls, partly 
for such boys as intended to enter the order (oblati), partly 
for such as never expected to enter the order (externi). The 
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course often lasted from eight to ten years and included the © 
training in the trivium and quadrivium from the standpoint 
of the Church, as modified by the individual order. The 
scope of the course depended largely upon the monastery. 
“Grammar was an introduction to literature, rhetoric in- 
cluded some knowledge of law and history, dialectic paved 
the way for metaphysics, arithmetic extended beyond mere 
calculation, geometry embraced geography and surveying, 
music covered a broad course in theory, and astronomy com- 
prehended some physics and advanced mathematics” (Graves). 
“Latin, the language of the Church, was made the basis of 
instruction, to the well-nigh universal neglect of the mother- 
tongue. The works of the Church fathers were read, though 
expurgated editions of the Latin classics were used. Logic 
was applied to theology, arithmetic extended to only a few 
simple rules, geometry consisted in scanty extracts from 
Euclid, astronomy was limited in most schools to the arrange- 
ment of the Church calendar, and music was confined to 
learning hymns. The pedagogy of the ninth century may be 
judged by the following extract from Rhabanus Maurus: 
‘Arithmetic is important on account of the secrets contained 
-in the numbers; the Scriptures also encourage its study, 
since they speak of numbers and measures. Geometry is 
necessary, because in Scripture circles of all kinds occur in 
the building of the ark, and Solomon’s temple. Music and 
astronomy are required in connection with divine service, 
which cannot be celebrated with dignity and decency without 
music, nor on fixed and definite days without astronomy’ ” 
(Painter). ° 

Of great importance in the educational history of the 
Middle Ages is the rise of the universities. These were 
originally free societies, associations of students and teach- 
ers, the result of the awakened intellect of Europe, whose 
models were found largely in the liberal and professional 
courses of the Moorish colleges. Special conditions, however, 
played a part in the establishment and development of each 
university. The University of Bologna, for example, founded 
in the twelfth century, became widely known as a center for 
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the study of law. Its faculties of arts, medicine, and the- 
ology were established at various times. Salerno, often listed 
ag a university, was in reality simply a school of medicine. 
In the twelfth century, the cathedral school of Paris was 
enlarged into a university, and afterwards became the most 
celebrated seat of learning in Europe. At one time it was 
attended by more than 20,000 students. The universities 
were organized according to nations, according to the part of 
Europe from which they came. Each nation annually chose 
a counselor to represent it and guard its interests. The mas- 
ters of each of the four faculties elected a dean as their rep- 
resentative, and the deans and the counselors jointly elected 
the rector or president of the university. This organization 
had all the greater opportunity for success, since the students, 
especially in the southern universities, were mature men. 
Some of the leading universities of the Middle Ages were 
those of Oxford, noted for its work in theology, Bologna, for 
law, Paris, strong in all four faculties, Cambridge, important 
in theology, and the German universities: Prag, Vienna, 
Heidelberg, Cologne, Erfurt, Wuerzburg, Leipsic, Rostock, 
Greifswald, Freiburg, Trier, Ingolstadt, Tuebingen, Mainz, 
Basel. While good work was done in some of these institu- 
tions, they were, on the whole, defective in studies, methods, 
and discipline. The subject-matter of the courses was ac- 
quired through lectures, whose fruitfulness depended largely 
upon the teacher’s ability. The matter, as assimilated and 
adapted by the students, was debated in formal disputations. 
There was but little intellectual freedom. The aim of educa- 
tion was not an harmonious development of all the faculties, 
but a storing of the memory with certain facts of more or 
less importance in relation to the Church or practical life. 
Degrees were given at the close of a course, the baccalaureate 
at first being a candidacy for the license to teach, and the 
grade of master and doctor being about on a par. Later a 
master’s degree was given to one that had held the license to 
teach and had defended a thesis in public, and the doctorate 
was awarded to a man with successful experience in teaching 
and in presenting the results of his study. 
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. But much of the value of the universities was spoiled by 
scholasticism, a habit of thought or form of intellectual 
presentation which dominated higher education from the 
ninth to the sixteenth centuries. The purpose of the Scholas- 
tics or Schoolmen was to reconcile philosophy and Christian 
truth, reason and faith, to Christianize heathen philosophy, 
to systematize knowledge, and to reach logical perfection. 
The result was a mixture of Aristotelian philosophy and 
medieval theology, the most unfortunate combination which 
ever harassed an honest mind seeking for truth. The most 
noted Scholastics were Erigena of Oxford, Anselm of Bec and 
Canterbury, Abelard, the greatest of them all, Albertus Mag- 
nus, Vincent of Beauvais, Thomas Acquinas, Bonaventura, 
and Duns Scotus. In education, scholasticism wanted to 
furnish a training in dialectic and intellectual discipline in- 
tended both to make the student keen and to give him the 
knowledge of his times. The Sententiae of Petrus Lom- 
bardus and the Summa Theologiae of Acquinas were the 
standard texts of the day. Scholasticism, as appears from 
these works, while attempting to compare, analyze, abstract, 
and classify with a view of presenting the Infinite in con- 
crete form, carried its abstractions, hairsplittings, and scien- 
tific terminology to an extreme. “Such was the fusion of 
philosophy and religion that every tenet of science was an 
article of religion. If one taught otherwise than the scholas- 
tics in science, one was as much an heretic as if one had de- 
parted from their religious teachings. This mixture of 
theology with science in scholasticism accounts for the lack 
of progress during the Middle Ages. There could be no in- 
vestigation or research, because the results were preestab- 
lished by the scholastics” (Graebner). 

Before continuing this sketch, mention should be made 
of the fact that Charlemagne, at the beginning of the ninth 
century, had made a strong effort to establish a permanent 
national system of schools, with popular compulsory educa- 
tion. He himself was not ashamed to take up the work which 
had been neglected in his own youth, and he succeeded in 
acquiring a good working knowledge of several languages, 
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though his hands, proficient in wielding the instruments of 
war, could not be coaxed into the art of writing. While 
Charlemagne stimulated the universal education of the 
masses, establishing a school in every monastery and in every 
palace and personally noting and rewarding progress on the 
parts of the pupils, he insisted upon the education of the 
nobles for leadership, encouraged the teaching of German, 
and believed in the education of women. To aid him in his 
undertaking and to direct the entire educational movement, 
he called Alcuin of York as his minister of public education. 
If Charlemagne’s successors had only taken the same interest 
in the education of their subjects, the history of the later 
Middle Ages might have had a different aspect entirely. 

As it was, however, secular education from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth centuries was neither instigated nor encour- 
aged by the government and the hierarchy, but by other agen- 
cies, taking chiefly two directions: chivalry gave rise to what 
may be called knightly education, and the cities to burgher 
education. “These secular tendencies were in part a reaction 
against the one-sided religious character of the ecclesiastical 
schools, and in part the natural product of peculiar social 
conditions. The despotic authority claimed by the hierarchy, 
in connection with its worldliness, excited distrust and re- 
sistance. The crusades, though at an almost incredible loss 
of life, contributed largely to the general advancement of 
Europe. The field of knowledge was widened,’ and commerce, 
trade, and manufacture were quickened. Coming at last to 
a feeling of self-consciousness and independence, the knightly 
and the burgher classes in a measure emancipated themselves 
from ecclesiastical tutelage” (Painter). During the age of 
chivalry and in the classes of society affected by it, three 
preparatory stages of education were distinguished. Until ~ 
the boy was seven or eight years old, he was trained in reli- 
gion, politeness, and physical well-being by his mother. After 
this, as @ page or valet, he was attached to the same noble 
household, in whose castle school he studied etiquette, music, 
poetry, and chess. In addition to that, some older knight 
would supervise his physical development and train him in 
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running, wrestling, boxing, riding, and tilting. From four- 
teen to twenty-one years of age, the noble youth attended, as 
a squire, upon some knight, from whom he learned the 
knightly accomplishments. He slept near the latter at night, 
took care of his horse and his weapons, and accompanied him 
to the tournament and to the battlefield. But his training in 
politeness was not neglected, since he was under special obli- 
gations to show all kindness to the lady of the castle and to 
all women of equal social standing. When the squire became 
twenty-one, especially if he had distinguished himself for 
bravery, he was raised to the dignity of knight, with many 
religious ceremonies. His vows were to speak the truth, to 
honor women, to defend the right, and to fight the infidels 
for the sake of the Church. In knightly education, “physical 
culture received great attention; polished manners were care- 
fully cultivated; and a love of glory was constantly instilled. 
Women were held in worshipful regard as the embodiment 
of virtue. The native tongue was cultivated and made the 
medium of all literary productions. Nature, instead of being 
placed in an unnatural opposition to spiritual interests, in- 
spired the noblest sentiments and the purest Joys. The chief 
intellectual elements in knightly culture were music and 
poetry; and one of the richest literary treasures coming down 
to us from the Middle Ages is the large collection of knightly 
poetry comprehended under the term minne-songs” (Painter). 
When, in the later Middle Ages, the commerce of all 
Europe was greatly increased, the increase in numbers, 
wealth, and influence of the trading and artisan classes was 
very marked, and the growth of towns and cities was very 
remarkable. These factors brought about the conscious need 
of an education adapted to the wants of practical life. “Mer- 
chant and craft gilds offered an industrial training through 
apprenticeship and also in gild schools. These schools were ° 
later taken over by the community and known as burgher 
schools. The chantry schools, conducted by chantry priests, 
the writing schools, and the adventure schools, taught by 
wandering teachers or by women, were in most cases absorbed 
by the richer burgher schools. The curriculum of a great 
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many of these schools included not only reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but also geography, history, a little natural 
science, and often Latin. Though the burgher schools were 
secular institutions in origin and aim, the clergy as the only 
authorized teachers claimed the right to control them. This 
claim, which was often resisted by the civil magistrates, gave 
rise to strife, in which sometimes the one party, and some- 
times the other, was victorious. Where the civil authorities 
had control, they appointed laymen as teachers, whose duties 
“were prescribed by a contract. The principal teacher, who 
was engaged for a year, employed and paid his assistants. 
The salaries barely sufficed to procure the necessaries of life” 
(Painter). 

Reference should also be made to the educational work of 
the Brethren of the Common Life, a semi-religious society 
founded in the fourteenth century by Gerhard Groot. With 
a commendable lack of selfishness, the members of this brother- 
hood devoted themselves to the amelioration of social con- 
ditions, especially to the education of the poorer classes. 
Thus the school of the Nollards or Lollards (Nullbrueder) 
at Magdeburg, which Luther attended, was one of the schools 
founded and conducted by members of this society. Religious 
education stood first in the curriculum, but arithmetic, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, and geometry were included in the 
course, especially after the death of Groot. ‘In the schools 
of the brotherhood, Christian education was placed high above 
the mere acquisition of knowledge, and the practical religious 
culture of the youth, the nurture and confirmation of active 
piety, was considered the chief object. All the instruction 
was penetrated with a Christian spirit, and the pupil learned 
to regard religion as the most important human interest, and 
the foundation of all true culture. At the same time, a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge and a good method of study 
were imparted, and the pupil acquired an earnest love for 
literary and scientific activity. From all quarters, studious 
youth poured into their schools” (Janssen). 

- But in spite of all these institutions intended for the pro- 
motion of education, the situation in the latter part of the 
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medieval period, the so-called Dark Ages, was extremely piti- 
ful and lamentable. “Popular education was almost null and 
restricted to the teaching of the catechism in Latin” (Com- 
payre). “No general effort was made to reach and elevate 
the common people by education. The ecclesiastical schools 
were designated chiefly for candidates for the priesthood; the 
parochial schools fitted the young for Church membership; 
the burgher schools were intended for the commercial and 
artisan classes of the cities; knightly education gave a train- 
ing for chivalry. Thus the laboring classes were left to toil 
on in ignorance and want; they remained in a dependent and 
servile condition, their lives unillumined by intellectual 
pleasures. If here and there, as claimed by Roman Catholic 
writers, popular schools were established, they were too few 
in number and too weak in influence to deserve more than 
passing mention” (Painter). “Where attempts were made to 
establish private schools in the great German trade centers, 
— Luebeck, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Magdeburg, Frankfurt, 
Bremen, Hamburg, — the priesthood offered fanatic resist- 
ance to such extension of the right of education to the lay 
citizenship. ‘When the cathedral school at Luebeck no longer 
sufficed for the number of young Luebeckians who desired 
an education, the priestly authorities hampered in every pos- 
sible way the attempts made for the establishment of more 
schools. Only four schools were permitted in which the read- 
ing and writing of German might be taught. Hamburg and 
Breslau passed through periods of similar conflicts with the 
Church upon the same issue” (Heintze). “The priests in 
the cities were too indolent to teach the children, but would 
hire drillmasters, men, as a rule, who were incapable of gain- 
ing their livelihood in any other way, men without knowledge 
or educational training, and, therefore, incompetent to con- 
duct a well-regulated school. They would make the children 
commit to memory the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and several hymns by constant repetition and 
rehearsing. The education of the youth in the country was 
wholly neglected; the children were entirely ignorant of even 
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only thing they were conversant with were the ceremonies 
prescribed for public worship. Such is the result when the 
Church neglects popular Christian education” (Kohn). 
There was one movement, however, of which note should 
be taken at this point, though its influence at the time before 
the Reformation extended to higher education only. This 
intellectual movement was in the nature of an awakening, 
known as the Renaissance. It brought about a revival of 
learning and an education called humanistic. Though there 
had been occasional intercourse between the East and West 
even after the great schism, yet the Orient had gone its own 
way for a number of centuries. But when Constantinople 
fell into the hands of the Turks, in 14538, the students that 
fled before the invading hordes gave a new impetus to West- 
ern learning and methods. The formal study of scholasticism 
had never been altogether satisfactory, and the general intel- 
lectual awakening demanded more than cold formalism. The 
interest, therefore, that was now taken in Greek and Latin 
literature rejuvenated the spirit of the times. Classical 
Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew became the subject-matter of 
educational study; research and criticism were fostered; the 
practical value of literary study was emphasized. The move- 
ment began in Italy, the poet Petrarch being the first great 
humanist. He threw aside tradition entirely, and openly ad- 
vocated observation, investigation, and reason, being at the 
same time keenly aware of the beauties and joys of life. His 
enthusiasm for the Latin classics was centered in the writ- 
ings of Cicero. His enthusiasm was transmitted to the youth- 
ful poet Boccaccio, who thereupon devoted a large part of 
his time and energy to the recovering and copying of ancient 
texts. He also showed some interest for Greek and made a 
translation of Homer. With Chrysoloras came the passion 
for Greek in language and ideals. He was the first European 
teacher of classical Greek; he taught in the leading educa- 
tional centers, he made a translation of many Greek authors, 
he wrote a Greek grammar. With Vittorino de Feltre came 
the formal establishment of humanistic schools, for his 
school at Mantua was the first to systematize the new learn- 
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ing. The princes of many Italian cities soon vied with each 
other in founding court schools for the fostering of human- 
ism, all of which were modeled after that of Mantua. Vit- 
torino not only was thoroughly at home in classical Latin 
and Greek, but also introduced physical, moral, and religious 
training into his school, and inculcated piety, reverence, and 
religious observances. 

In the northern countries, humanism took on more of a 
social and moral color, the Brethren of the Common Life 
taking up the movement with great vigor. Agricola, a cele- 
brated teacher at the University of Heidelberg, was the pio- 
neer for ancient languages in Germany. KReuchlin, who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, taught the classics and Hebrew at 
various universities and was an unusually ardent advocate 
of the study of Hebrew. An even more famous teacher was 
Wimpfeling, who wrote the first pedagogical treatise published 
by a German. At Heidelberg, he lectured upon the classical 
authors and the Church fathers. Of special interest to 
Lutherans is Desiderius Erasmus, the man that edited the 
first Greek Testament in the German countries. His contri- 
butions to educational theory were in the form of Latin 
treatises: The Liberal Education of Children, The Right 
Method of Study, and Courteous Manners in Boys. His 
pedagogical principles demanded regard for the health of the 
children, the beginning of formal instruction in the seventh 
year, utilizing the plastic period of childhood, grading of 
studies, cultivation of the memory, ete. He also carried the 
spirit of humanism to England, where Thomas More soon 
exerted the same kind of influence as Erasmus showed in 
Germany. The greatest English humanist was Roger Ascham, 
who also was known as an author. He favored the double 
translation and preferred the method of tutoring to that of 
a formal school. 

In the entire humanistic movement one fact stands out 
most plainly, namely that the study of the ancient languages, 
especially of Greek and Hebrew, was of.inestimable value to 
the reformers of the sixteenth century, especially to Luther. . 
If it had not been for this preparatory movement with its 
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advocacy of a thorough foundation in the ancient languages, 
the great Reformer would hardly have had the preliminary 
training which enabled him to do his work so thoroughly and 
particularly to give to the German people the unsurpassed 
translation of the Bible. 
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| CHAPTER 6. 
Luther and the Age of the Reformation. 


The importance of Luther as an educator can best be ap- 
preciated by another glance at the status of education at the 
end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is perfectly true, of course, that the appellation 
“Dark Ages,” if intended to describe the secular as well as 
the spiritual status of the people as a whole and if stressed 
in this meaning, is a misnomer. It is impossible to forget 
that the splendid cathedrals of northern France, southern 
Germany, and England, those “sermons in stone,” were the 
product of these centuries. We cannot overlook the fact that 
the work of the artisan of those days reached a height and a 
perfection unsurpassed since. Neither can we deny the other 
fact that there were occasional sporadic outbursts of talent 
and even of genius in literature. The chansons de geste of 
France, the minnesongs of Germany, the writings of Chaucer 
and of Piers Plowman in England, are, in many respects, 
masterpieces of their kind. The popular drama in this period 
also, in spite of the fact that is was often ludicrously naive 
and clumsy, yet never descended to the level of banality. 
They were intensely serious, the knights and the squires, the 
ladies and the maids, the burghers and the clerics, and often 
correspondingly clever. 

Nevertheless the charge made above must stand: it was 
not only that the schools suffered from the corrupt condition 
of the clergy, but the attitude of the hierarchy practically 
made universal common school education impossible. The 
actual condition of affairs was such as to be almost incredible 
in our day and age. In 1460 Felix Fabricius wrote that a 
magister or baccalaureus of theology was considered a mir- 
~ acle. In the diocese Wuerzburg at the end of the fifteenth 
century more than five hundred clerical positions were vacant 
for want of suitable candidates. Of a thousand priests there 
was hardly one that had taken a full theological course or 
had even seen a university from a distance. The arraign- 
ment of Melanchthon throws an interesting light upon the 
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whole situation: “What can be offered in justification that 
these poor people have hitherto been left in such great ig- 
norance and stupidity? My heart bleeds when I regard this 
misery. Often when we have completed the visitation of a 
place, I go to one side and pour forth my distress in tears. 
And who would not mourn to see the faculties of man so ut- 
terly neglected, and that his soul, which is able to learn and 
grasp so much, does not even know anything of its Creator 
and Lord?” Still better known is the cry of Luther in his 
preface to the Small Catechism: “The deplorable destitution 
which I recently observed, during a visitation of the churches, 
has impelled and constrained me to prepare this Catechism 
or Christian Doctrine in such a small and simple form. 
Alas, what manifold misery I beheld! The common people, 
especially in the villages, know nothing at all of Christian 
doctrine; and many pastors are quite unfit and incompetent 
to teach. Yet all are called Christians, have been baptized, 
and enjoy the use of the Sacraments, although they know 
neither the Lord’s Prayer, nor the Creed, nor the Ten Com- 
mandments, and live like the poor brutes and irrational swine. 
Still they have, now that the Gospel has come, learned to 
abuse al] liberty in a masterly manner. O ye bishops! how 
will ye ever render account to Christ for having so shame- 
fully neglected the people, and having never for a moment 
exercised your office! May the judgment not overtake you!” 
And the great Reformer’s words in one of his educational 
classics are known almost as well: “Is it not well known 
that a boy can now be so instructed in three years that at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen he knows more than all the uni- 
versities and convents have known heretofore? Yea, what 
have men learned hitherto in the universities and monas- 
teries, except to be asses and blockheads? Twenty, forty 
years it has been necessary to study, and yet one has learned 
neither Latin nor German. I say nothing of the shameful 
and vicious life in those institutions by which our worthy 
youth have been so lamentably corrupted. ... Our schools 
are no longer a hell and purgatory, in which children are 
tortured over cases and tenses, and in which with much flog- 
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ging, trembling, anguish, and wretchedness, they learn noth- 
ing . It igs not my idea that we should establish schools as 
“oe — been heretofore, where a boy has studied Donatus 
and Alexander twenty to thirty years, and yet has learned 
nothing.” 

Such were the conditions that confronted Luther when 
the performance of his duty as visitor caused his eyes to be 
opened more and more to the deplorable condition of educa- 
tion, especially in Germany. And with characteristic energy 
he set himself the task of devising ways and means for the 
alleviation of this misery. We find his first extended expres- 
sion of opinion in his letter “To the Christian Knighthood 
of the German Nation, in Regard to the Amelioration of the 
Christian Station,” with a prefatory letter to his friend Nico- 
laus Amsdorf, dated June 20, 1520. In the latter part of this 
convincing dissertation, he also speaks of libraries and 
schools. We see that some of the fundamental principles of 
his educational system are crystallizing. The force of some 
of the epigrammatic sayings in this section 18 so great that 
they have become practically axiomatic in the Lutheran 
Church. <A few years later, in 1524, Luther followed up this 
first attack with a ringing appeal “To the Mayors and Alder- 
men of All the Cities of Germany in Behalf of Schools.” It 
is a short and pithy, but remarkably lucid exposition of 
Luther’s theory of education and worthy of the most careful 
study, even to-day. And finally, in July, 1530, Luther issued 
his famous “Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children to 
School,” with a prefatory letter addressed to Lazarus Speng- 
ler, Councilor of the city of Nuremberg. His arguments in 
this sermon are directed primarily to the parents and are 
driven home with such power that their validity cannot be 
questioned nor their appeal resisted. After studying these 
and other writings of Luther, one is forced to admit that, 
while Melanchthon may have merited the title “Praeceptor 
Germaniae,” Luther certainly earned the name “Magister 
Germaniae,” for he was the founder of the modern school 
system of popular education. 

It is manifestly impracticable and impossible, in one 
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short chapter, to discuss Luther’s educational policies with 
any degree of thoroughness. But a brief summary of the 
reasons for universal education as advanced by him and of 
the course of study proposed by him will serve to emphasize 
his importance in the field of education. 

The arguments which Luther advances in favor of the 
establishing and maintaining of schools are stated by him in 
his “Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children to School” 
(10, 416—459). His principal reasons are the welfare of the 
Church and the glory of God on the one hand, and the needs 
of the state on the other, or, as he puts it: “The Spiritual. 
Benefit or Injury arising from the Support or Neglect of 
Schools; the Temporal Benefit or Injury arising from the 
Support or Neglect of Schools.” In the first part, he urges 
the need of faithful, pious, learned pastors or preachers, 
through whose office “the kingdom of God is maintained in 
the world, the honor, the name, the glory of God, a right 
faith and apprehension of Christ, the fruit of the suffering 
and blood and death of Christ, the gifts, works, and powers 
of the Holy Spirit, the proper use of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, the pure doctrine of the Gospel, the proper manner 
of chastening and crucifying the flesh, and similar blessings” 
(10, 431). In the second part, Luther shows that the main- 
tenance of secular government for the upholding of temporal 
and transitory peace, law, and life, makes it necessary for 
jurists and scholars, chancellors, secretaries, judges, advo- 
cates, notaries, and others connected with the civil adminis- 
tration, to be trained most carefully for their duties. In 
addition, he praises the learning of the scholar and the train- 
ing for every station in life, under the direction of good 
school-teachers. 

In his other treatises, Luther’s arguments are much along 
the same lines. In his “Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen 
in Behalf of Christian Schools,” 10, 458—485, he writes: 
“Even if there were no soul (as I have already said), and 
men did not need schools and languages for the sake of 
Christianity and the Scriptures, still, for the establishment 
of the best schools everywhere, both for boys and girls, this 
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consideration of itself is sufficient, namely that society, for 
the maintenance of civil order and the proper regulation of 
the household, needs accomplished and well-trained men and 
women. Now such men are to come from boys, and such 
women from girls; hence it is necessary that boys and girls 
be properly taught and brought up” (10, 476. 477). And in 
his “Vorrede ueber des Menius Buechlein von christlicher 
Haushaltung,” of 1529 (14, 288—293), Luther writes: “God 
needs pastors, preachers, school-teachers in His spiritual 
kingdom, and you can provide them; if you do not, behold, 
you rob, not a poor man of’ his coat, but the kingdom of God 
of many thousand souls, and you thrust them into hell, so 
far as you are concerned, for you withhold the person that 
would become able to help such souls. ... Thus also, in 
secular government, you can serve your sovereign or country 
better by training children than by building castles and 
cities, and collecting treasures from the whole earth. For 
what good can these do without learned, wise, and pious 
people ?” 

Luther’s ideal, then, was a lofty one. (i contemplated the 
training of the individual to be, each in his own station, in 
his own surroundings, a Christian personality, dedicated to 
a life of service to his God and the Church, to his country 
and community and to himself. The training that Luther 
had in mind was not to be confined to the intellect, but should 
include the mind, the heart, the will, and the senses. The 
foundation of all training should be the Word of God. 
“Where Holy Scriptures do not reign, there I emphatically 
advise no one to place his child. Everything that does not 
employ the Word of God unceasingly, must become corrupt”’ 
(10, 341). The learning of the Christian truths was not to 
be a mere matter of the intellect and memory, but of the heart 
and soul. The moral training should be inseparably united 
with the religious education. The training of the will, the 
bringing-up in obedience, was to proceed from the basis of 
religious knowledge. At the same time, the careful training 
of the senses was not to be neglected. ‘My idea is that boys 
should spend an hour or two a day in school, and the rest of 
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the time work at home, learn some trade and do whatever is 
desired, so that study and work may go on together, while 
the children are young and can attend to both. They now 
spend tenfold as much time in shooting with cross-bows, 
playing ball, running and tumbling about. Jn like manner, 
a girl has time to go to school an hour a day, and yet attend 
to her work at home; for she sleeps, dances, and playg away 
more than that. The real difficulty is found alone in the 
absence of an earnest desire to educate the young, and to aid 
and benefit mankind with accomplished citizens”) (10, 478. 
479). This sounds strangely modern, as though an exponent 
of the Gary System or of the Fairhope Experiment were 
summarizing the latest educational philosophy. 

er course, in order that the system he proposed might be 
thoroughly successful, Luther recognized the necessity of 
having compulsory education. He writes: “I maintain that 
the civil authorities are under obligation to compel the peo- 
ple to send their children to school, especially such as are 
promising, as has elsewhere been said” (10, 457). Much as 
Luther favored the entire separation of Church and state, 
and distinctly as he placed the school at Leisnigk in charge 
of the parish elders, he did not deny that the state has a vital 
interest 1n the education of the youth and must therefore be 
allowed a supervision of the attendance at least, if not in 
secular instruction as well. 

The course of study advocated by Luther is one which 
might answer very well even to-day, in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The main subject for study was to be reli- 
gion: catechism and Bible History. Luther writes: “Above 
all things, in higher and in elementary schools, the principal 
and most common lesson should be the Holy Scriptures, and 
for the young boys the Gospel. And may God grant that 
every city also has its school for. girls, in which the girls, for 
an hour a day, heard the Gospel, be it in German or be it in 
Latin.... Really, should not every Christian, upon reaching 
his ninth or tenth year, know the entire holy Gospel, in which 
his name and life is contained?” (10, 340. 341). 

y ext in order of importance Luther regarded the langua- 
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ges, German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, the last two especi- 
ally for secondary and higher institutions. Luther was not 
merely the creator of modern High German, he also gave 
invaluable hints for teaching the language, both as to the 
grammar and the direct method. The grammarians Ickel- 
samer and Frangk acknowledge their dependence upon the 
great Reformer. The importance of Latin in the Middle 
Ages demanded its thorough study in the schools, and Luther 
included a short exposition on methods of teaching Latin in 
the “Schulordnung” of 1527. The Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages were valued so highly by Luther as the vehicle of 
God’s expression to men in Holy Scriptures. “In the same 
measure that the Gospel is dear to us should we zealously 
cherish the languages. For God had a purpose in giving the 
Scriptures only in two languages, the Old Testament in the 
Hebrew, and the New Testament in the Greek. What God 
did not despise, but chose before all others for His Word, we 
should likewise esteem above all others. ... And let this be 
kept in mind that we will not preserve the Gospel without 
the languages. The languages are the scabbard in which the 
Word of God is sheathed. They are the casket in which this 
jewel is enshrined; the cask in which the wine is kept; the 
chamber in which this food is stored” (10, 470). In studying 
languages, Luther also included grammar, with etymology, 
syntax, and prosody. | 

Other subjects in Luther’s course of study were dialectic 
or logic, though he wishes to have its use restricted to legiti- 
mate arguing, and rhetoric, which he praises very highly. In 
nature study, Luther was far in advance of his time. When- 
ever he used his own judgment and his splendid capacity for 
close observation, the results are excellent. He advocated 
astronomy warmly, but did not favor astrology, which was 
widely studied at his time. He is very fulsome in his praise 
of history and its subsidiary studies. Even in his “Letters 
to the Mayors and Aldermen in Behalf of Christian Schools” 
he writes: “Were they (the children) instructed in schools 
or elsewhere, by thoroughly qualified male or female teachers, 
who taught the languages, other arts, and history, then the 
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pupils would hear the history and maxims of the world, and 
see how things went with each city, kingdom, prince, man, 
and woman; and thus, in a short time, they would be able to 
comprehend, as in a mirror, the character, life, counsels, un- 
dertakings, successes, and failures of the whole world from 
the beginning. From this knowledge they could regulate 
their views, and order their course of life in the fear of God” 
(10, 477). There is another excellent exposition of Inuther’s 
views 1n his “Vorrede auf des Galeatius Capella Historie 
vom Herzog zu Mailand,” 14, 376—381. What Luther thought 
of mathematics, we see from his “Letter in Behalf of Chris- 
tian Schools,” where he makes the statement: “As for my- 
self, if I had children and were able, I would have them learn 
not only the languages and history, but also singing, instru- 
mental music, and the whole course of mathematics” (10, 
478). Luther’s love of music is well-known. He calls it “one 
of the finest and most beautiful gifts of God,” and devoted 
a great deal of time to it himself. He included it in every 
course of study which he advocated. And finally, he realized 
the importance of physical training, and strongly urged iis 
adoption, partly for the sake of keeping the young people out 
of mischief, but mainly for the sake of the health and strength 
which would result from judicious bodily exercise. 

Luther’s suggestions with regard to the establishment and 
organization of schools, as we learn from his letters, were 
eminently sane and invariably practical. In several cases, 
he recommends and encourages suitable men for boys’ schools 
and young women of ability for girls’ schools. At Leissnigk, 
his plan included the establishment of schools for both boys 
and girls, in separate institutions. The calling of the school- 
master was in the hands of the ten elders of the congrega- 
tion, and the salary of a woman teacher for the young girls 
up to the age of twelve was likewise paid out of the common 
treasury. For a while, Luther was especially interested in 
the boys’ schoo] at Eisleben and in the girls’ school at 
Zwickau. In 1526 the order went forth in Hessia that in all 
cities and villages there should be schools, in which the boys 
should receive instruction in the elementary branches and in 
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writing, the girls in the chief parts of Christian doctrine, in 
reading, in sewing, etc. Luther’s letter to Margrave George 
of Brandenburg, written in 1529, contains excellent suggest- 
ions for the establishment ‘and maintenance of elementary 
and high schools, plans whose feasibility has been demonstra- 
ted in countless instances since that time. 

There can be no doubt, then, that Professor Painter g 
estimate of Luther’s greatest educational treatise, as well as 
of his importance in the entire field of pedagogy, is correct, 
when he writes: “If we consider its pioneer character, in 
connection with its statement of principles and admirable 
recommendations, the address must be regarded the most 
important educational treatise ever written” (Luther on 
Education, iii). And we heartily concur with the same 
author’s final summary: 

“1, In his writings, as in the principles of Protestantism, 
he laid the foundation of an educational system, which be- 
gins with the popular school and ends with the university. 

“2. He set up as the noble ideal of education a Christian 
man, fitted through instruction ard discipline to discharge 
the duties of every relation of life. 

“3. He exhibited the necessity of schools both for the 
Church and the Fate, and emphasized the dignity and worth 
of the teacher’s station. 

“4. With resistless energy he impressed upon parents, 
ministers, and civil officers their obligation to educate the 
young. 

“5. He brought about a reorganization of schools, intro- 
ducing graded instruction, an improved course of study, and 
rational methods. | 

“6, In his appreciation of nature and of child-life, he laid 
the foundation of educational science. 

“7, He made great improvements in method; he sought 
to adopt instruction to the capacity of children, to make 
learning pleasant, to awaken the mind through skilful quest- 
ioning, to study things as well as words, and to temper dis- 
cipline with love. 

“8. With a wise understanding of the relation of virtue 
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and intelligence to the general good, he advocated compul- 
sory education on the part of the state. 

“In view of these facts, Luther deserves henceforth to be 
recognized as the greatest, not only of religious, but of edu- 
cational reformers” (L. c., 167. 168). | 

Luther’s friend and colaborer, also in the matter of the 
education of the German youth, was Philip Melanchthon, 
honored with the title ‘““Praeceptor Germaniae.” Melanch- 
thon’s own training had been unusually thorough. Moreover, 
his great-uncle, the Hebrew scholar Reuchlin, had encouraged 
him in every way, not only with good advice, but also by 
recommending him for the chair of Greek at the University 
of Wittenberg. Though Melanchthon was only twenty-one 
years old at the time he came to Wittenberg, his reputation 
both for learning and for teaching ability had been fully es- 
tablished. His ability as teacher soon attracted students 
from every part of Europe, many of whom not only adopted 
his system, but also built upon its foundation and developed 
the ideas of their teacher to their logical conclusion. To 
Melanchthon is due the Saxony School Plan, which became 
fundamental for the greater part of Germany. According to 
this plan, the work of the primary schools was divided into 
three grades, the work of the first grade being writing, sing- 
ing, the fundamentals of Latin, and the basic truths of reli- 
gion (Lord’s Prayer, Creed, special prayers), that of the 
second grade the study of Aesop’s fables, of Erasmus, of the 
epistles of Paul, of the Gospel of Matthew, and the memoriz- 
ing of Psalms and Latin sentences, and that of the third 
grade music, grammar, the reading of the best Latin classics, 
with Latin conversation, and some rhetoric and logic. The 
most obvious defect of this plan was the~lack of systematic 
study of the mother tongue, although this was taught by the 
direct method, the way which Luther had also considered 
sufficient for learned schools. 

One of Melanchthon’s most enthusiastic pupils was 
Trotzendorf, who, after he had already been teacher at Goer- 
litz, was won for the truth, resigned his position, went to 
Wittenberg, and finally became teacher at the school in Gold- 
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berg, holding the position as rector of this institution, with 
one short interruption, till his death. In his plan of study, 
religion, with the study of the catechism and the memorizing 
of proof-texts, occupied first place. Strange to say, the lan- 
guage of the school was Latin, to the great neglect and par- 
tial suppression of the vernacular. But Trotzendorf was an 
excellent teacher, especially expert in the art of catechizing 
and with great aptitude in bringing life, energy, and clear- 
ness into his lessons. A feature of his school was a form of 
self-government patterned after the organization of the 
Roman republic. His method proved unusually successful. 
Some of his rules were: Before the law all pupils are equal; 
The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom; The pupils must 
avoid late hours and get up early; A definite order and sys- 
tem must be observed in studying; No trouble or difficulty 
must keep the pupil from studying; The members of the 
school must also be members of our Church. Trotzendorf 
not only trained his pupils in self-government, but also de- 
veloped the idea of active training in teaching in model 
.classes, conducted under his supervision. Huis sound peda- 
gogical practise was transmitted to generations of good 
teachers. a | 

Another pupil of the Wittenberg teachers was John 
Sturm, who later became rector of the famous school at 
Strassburg, the most renowned secondary school in Europe, 
according to whose plan the German Gymnasien were later 
developed. He divided the school into ten classes and made 
Latin the chief medium of instruction to the almost total 
suppression of the German tongue. In the lowest class read- 
ing, writing, the fundamentals of Latin, and catechism were 
taught. In the ninth class, the every-day Latin was supple- 
mented with irregular Latin forms, declensions, and conjuga- 
tions. In the eighth class the pupils progressed to Cicero’s 
letters and exercises in Latin composition. In the seventh 
class, Latin composition was extended, syntax was taken up 
in detail, and translations into Latin made. In the sixth 
class, the exercises in Cicero were continued and Greek was 
taken up. In the fifth class Latin prosody and versification 
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varied with the reading of Vergil and the epistles of Paul. 
In the fourth class, still more advanced work was required. 
In the third class, rhetoric was formally introduced, being 
backed up by the study of Cicero and Demosthenes as orators; 
the comedies of Plautus and Terence were also studied and 
dramatized. In the second class Greek poets and orators 
were studied and the presentation of dramas from Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and Euripides took place. In the first class, 
the work of the school was rounded out by the study of dia- 
lectics, rhetoric, Vergil, Horace, Homer, Thycydides, Sallust, 
and the epistles of Paul. 

In this way the work of Luther and Melanchthon resulted 
in the establishment of a general school system, including 
elementary schools as well as secondary schools of the highest 
rank. In this way was the interest in popular education 
aroused, not only in Germany, but also in the surrounding 
countries. As a consequence, also, the so-called “public” 
schools, that is, the preparatory schools of England were 
brought into being, for the founding of Rugby and Harrow 
may be traced back to the influence of these great educational 
reformers, together with the humanistic tendency of the age. 
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CHAPTER 7. 


Great European Educators since the Reformation. 


The work of Luther and his colaborers laid the foundation 
for the popular education of modern times. It was to be ex- 
pected, of course, that the challenge thus brought forward 
would not be unanswered on the part of the Roman Church. 
The force of the counter-reformation, therefore, in the field 
of pedagogy, was centered in the educational work of the 
Jesuits. Loyola, the founder of the Jesuit order, realized 
very properly that the hope for the future at all times lies in 
the children and young people. And he had good reasons for 
making unquestioned obedience the fundamental doctrine of 
his organization. The first general of the order, Ignatius, 
established the Collegium Germanicum, with the avowed 
purpose of counteracting the influence of the Reformation in 
Germany. It was, in a way, in answer to the Saxon School 
- Plan that the general of the order at the end of the sixteenth 
century, Claudius Aquaviva, in 1599 issued his Ratio et in- 
stitutto studiorum Societatis Jesu. This plan, with minor 
modifications, in 1832 and 1906, has remained the standard 
school plan of the Jesuits to this day. The great success of 
the Jesuit schools was due mainly to the following factors. 
Their splendid military organization made an efficient uni- 
formity possible. Their gratuitous instruction attracted 
many pupils that were unable to pay the fees demanded in 
the Protestant schools. Their policy of choosing the most 
gifted youths for novices in their society gave them the ad- 
vantage of excellently trained teachers. Their method of 
concentrating their efforts and doing a small amount of work 
intensively produced good results. Their practical abolish- 
ment of corporal punishment met with the approval of a 
great many educators. But these advantages were more than 
outweighed by the pernicious moral influence of the Jesuit 
principles. All individual research and spontaneous activity 
of the pupils was earnestly discouraged and actually hindered. 
Instead of receiving an education, the youth received a train- 
ing only, much like animals that are taught, by constant 
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repetition, to perform certain little tricks. Neither religion, 
nor learning, nor science, nor art engrossed the attention of 
the Jesuits, their aim being only the aggrandizement of the 
Catholic Church. 

Mention should also be made, in this connection, of the 
Jansenists or followers of Bishop Jansen, at Port Royal, near 
Versailles, whose educational labors resulted in some distinct 
advances over the prevailing methods, such as instruction 1n 
the vernacular, the teaching of mathematics as a training 
for the understanding, and the reliance upon the affection of 
the child and the zeal of the teacher as a method of discipline. 
At the end of the seventeenth century, provision for elemen- 
tary education in Catholic countries was made by the In- 
stitute of the Brethren of the Christian Schools. The work 
of these schools differed largely from that of others, since 
corporal punishment was freely inflicted and an unusually 
strict form of discipline was maintained. The course con- 
sisted of reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, and religion, 
the latter naturally being the most important. Some advance 
in the methods of conducting these schools has been made in 
the last century, and they have been accordingly successful, 
especially in the United States. 

Meanwhile, the popular education among the Protestants 
continued along the lines advocated by Luther and inaugu- 
rated by men that accepted his educational principles. But 
the great educators since the Reformation selected their own, 
in part widely divergent, paths and ideas which they made 
fundamental for their systems of education. Accordingly, 
educational historians commonly distinguish realists, natu- 
ralists, philanthropists, rationalists, psychologists, and utili- 
tarians. 

Among the post-Reformation humanists that are known 
as realists, there may be mentioned, first of all, the humorist 
Rabelais (1490—1553). His educational ideas are largely 
incorporated in his comic epic “Gargantua and Pantagruel.” 
But of far greater importance in the history of education in 
France was Michael de Montaigne (1533—1592), known as 
a social realist, a strong advocate of individualism. Having 
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reacted unfavorably to the formal humanistic learning of 
the secondary school which he attended and having had his 
educational philosophy matured during a long public life, he 
spent his declining years in formulating his theories in peda- 
gogy in his “Essays,” principally in his “Pedantry” and in 
his “The Education of Children.” Like the other social 
realists, Montaigne scouts the idea that the mere study of 
books should be adequate to prepare any person for the prac- 
tical affairs of life. Huis belief was that real ideas could be 
gained only by contact and association with others, and 
strongly urged travel as a means to attain to culture. The 
study of history and foreign languages he esteemed very 
highly, but always on account of its utilitarian value. The 
care and training of the body was naturally regarded very 
highly by Montaigne. And while his educational theories 
could not influence the humanistic schools as they were then 
established and in full operation, his ideas were not uttered 
altogether in vain, since they were eagerly studied by other 
educational reformers, notably Locke and Rousseau. An in- 
direct result of the agitation indulged in by Montaigne and 
other men of the same bent of mind was the establishment of 
academies, as found in France, Germany, England, and even 
in America. In these schools for nobles physical training 
and accomplishments, modern languages, especially French, 
political history and geography, mathematics, and military 
science, formed the principal part of the work, Latin gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and religion being accorded a very decidedly 
secondary position. In this way, the theories of the social 
realists left their mark on the entire social fabric and con- 
stitution in the seventeenth and even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Of a different cast entirely were the members of another 
class of humanists, to whom the name humanistic realists 
has been given. The foremost exponent of this tendency was 
John Milton (1608—1674). His philosophy of education is 
contained in his “Tractate on Education,” a most interest- 
ing discussion, though it is largely theoretical, if not vision- 
ary. His definition of a perfect education is often quoted: 
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“IT call a complete and generous education that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” Here is 
an ideal which is absolutely unattainable, for the simple 
reason that hardly one child in a hundred thousand possesses 
the natural qualifications and natural abilities upon which 
to build such a wonderful superstructure. Far saner is Mil- 
ton’s other definition: “The end of all education is for a 
child to gain the knowledge of God in Christ, and out of 
that knowledge to love Him, to imitate Him, and to grow 
like Him.” In discussing his proposed course of study, Mil- 
ton is not satisfied that a student shall know the content of 
the classical literature, but he would require Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Italian. Practically all the natura] and 
social sciences, according to his plan, even applied mathema- 
tics, are to be studied out of books in foreign languages, 
preferably in the Latin tongue. As one educator puts it: 
“Milton provided a curriculum fit only for little Miltons.” 
The educational philosophy of Milton, being so hopelessly 
ideal, had practically no influence on the school system of 
his time. It merely shows to what extent humanistic realism 
gained the mastery of some minds, brilliant though they 
were. 

Only one of the early realists succeeded in trying out his 
educational theories in a practical way, namely Ratichius 
(1571—1635). This man had an unusual avidity for learn- 
ing. After having received a Gymnasium and university 
training and there mastered the classical languages and 
Hebrew, he went to England to learn the English language 
thoroughly and then spent eight years in Holland, where he 
studied mathematics under the best teachers. In the course 
of time he developed his educational philosophy, spending 
all his time in inventing an easy and practicable form of 
teaching. Some of his educational maxims were: -Every- 
thing in agreement with the course of nature, since all forced 
teaching weakens the nature; Only one thing at a time, 
nothing new until the old is fully understood; Frequent 
repetition of the matter just being studied; Everything in 
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the vernacular first; Nothing to be memorized; Uniformity 
in all things, as well in methods of teaching, as in books; 
Everything by induction and experiment. Some of these 
maxims are sound, especially with a modern interpretation, ~’ 
others show the absence of practical experience. When he 
attempted to make a practical application of his theories, a 
series of failures resulted. The criticism of Oxenstierna, 
the Swedish chancellor, properly characterizes the entire 
work of Ratichius: ‘His manner of showing the shortcom- 
ings of the schools was not so bad, but the remedies which 
he proposed did not cover the case.” The pride of Ratichius 
made his failure appear all the more glaring. 

A man who combined the clearness of a keen intellect 
with the common sense of a practical mind, was the English 
philosopher John Locke (16382—1704). There is some dif- 
ficulty in classifying Locke. He got some of his ideas from 
Montaigne and therefore has been called a social realist. 
Some of his ideas were later developed by the naturalists. 
He has been called a formal disciplinarian, but a recent in- 
vestigator declares that this interpretation is unfair, that 
Locke’s system merely had a modified form of general power 
in mind. Nothing seems left but to place him at the head 
of the rationalistic educators, whose aim in education was 
the development of reason and the control of life by reason. 
With him began the movement known as the “Enlighten- 
ment,” according to which the test of reason was to be ap- 
plied to everything, absolute rejection being the lot of every- 
thing that did not stand the test. His great essays in the 
field of education were “Thoughts on Education” and ‘“‘Con- 
duct of the Understanding.” Locke’s medical training, his 
familiarity with philosophy, his understanding of psychology 
and the phenomena of mental development made him com- 
petent to evaluate human activities and to deal intelligently 
with the problems of education. In discussing moral train- 
ing, Locke would make character the end of education, stat- 
ing that this end is to be obtained by the formation of habits 
through an extended discipline of the desires. In his psy- 
chology, Locke was an exponent of the later theory that the 
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mind came into the world like a piece of blank paper. Just 
as wrong as this idea, which ignores inherent tendencies and 
moral degeneracy, is the other concerning the freedom of the 
will in moral matters. The influence of Locke was not so 
much direct as indirect, through the agency of Rousseau, 
who acknowledged his indebtedness to the English philoso- 
pher and thus caused him to be reckoned with the naturalists 
of a later period. The entire movement of “Enlightenment” 
was essentially and intentionally destructive in nature. 
Traditional beliefs were to be relegated to oblivion, together 
with legal injustices and political tyranny. But a movement 
which tends to suppress all spontaneity of feeling and sets 
up a standard of purely prudential morality is destined to be 
a failure from the start. 

Naturalism may be said to go back to the great, English 
natural historian Bacon (1561—1626). He followed in the 
footsteps of another sense-realist, Mulcaster, who, in his two 
‘books, the ‘“Elementarie” and the “Positions,” had insisted 
that education should be according to nature, with the object 
of securing the expression of the children’s tendencies, that 
elementary education is deserving of as much attention as 
higher, and that girls should receive its benefits as well as 
boys. But the personality of Bacon was much more forceful 
and his influence therefore much more far-reaching than 
that of Mulcaster. And the most excellent feature in the 
educational philosophy of Bacon was his demand that edu- 
cation must be based upon a training of the senses by means 
of the study of the objects and phenomena of nature. 
Bacon’s work in this respect was basic for the science of 
pedagogy. His principles are contained in his treatise “The 
New Atlantis.” He distinguished three fields of knowledge 
and learning: God, nature, and man’s own being. The 
knowledge of God by revelation is to Bacon far above that 
which may be gained from nature. His method of teaching | 
was the genetic or inductive form, of which he was a most 
enthusiastic exponent. The fallacy of his arguments lay in 
this that he believed anybody who followed his method would 
arrive at the same, the true conclusion. But Bacon taught 
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careful observation and gave general encouragement and 
stimulus to educators, thus meriting the title “Father of the 
Entire Realistic Pedagogics.” His labors for the perfection 
of method in teaching are of such merit as to give him a 
_ place beside Luther in his importance in the history of 
education. 

But for actual practical results Bacon is overshadowed 
by Komensky or Comenius (1592—1670). He was not the 
first to attempt the realization of the Baconian principles in 
teaching, but he was the most influential and successful in 
applying them to the learning of the individual. Owing to 
the early death of his parents and the indifference of his 
guardian, Comenius did not enter the Latin school until he 
was mature enough to realize its great shortcomings. ‘Inci- 
dentally, his own example served to give him a deep sympathy 
for all neglected youth. The vicissitudes of his later life 
made him especially solicitous for the continued existence 
and growth of his Church, and he realized that the most ef- 
fective means for attaining this end was the thorough in- 
struction of the children. His entire thinking and planning 
therefore concerned the establishment of schools, in which 
instruction should be given from good books and according 
to approved methods. 

The basis of Komensky’s pedagogics was the Word, of 
God; to the Bible he subordinated every other consideration. 
The passage: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,” was his fundamental principle, and he regarded 
every child as a child of God,. whose chief purpose in life was 
the preparation for eternal salvation. His chief educational 
treatises are Janua linguarum reserata (The Door of Lan- 
guages Opened) and the Didactica Magna, the great peda- 
gogical handbook. From these books, especially from the 
latter, it appears that Comenius was very successful in car- 
rying out Baconian principles. He was the first to apply 
psychological method to the practical problems of classroom 
teaching, and his textbooks owe their success to the fact that 
they were written in accordance with it. The organization 
of the educational course, according to Comenius, included 
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the following schools: 1. Schola materna (mother school) 
until the completed sixth year. Here the mother was to be 
the teacher, and Comenius says correctly that during the 
first six years of the child’s life the basis is laid for the en- 
tire moral life and for all that he will learn in life. 2. Schola 
vernacula (German school), which the children were to at- 
tend from the sixth to the twelfth year. The course of study 
in this school was intended for all children and was univer- 
sal in compass. 3. Schola latina (the Gymnasium), from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth year, for advanced students, the 
Latin language being the chief medium of instruction. 
4. Academia (the University), for the most advanced stu- 
dents, from the eighteenth to the twenty-fourth year. 

Some of the didactic principles of Comenius are the fol- 
lowing: Nature makes use of the most fitting time; Nature 
progresses from the general to the specific; Nature progresses 
from the easy to the difficult; Nature does not overload, but 
goes forward slowly; Nature takes up nothing without reason 
and rule. So far as discipline is concerned, Comenius ad- 
vocated, at least under certain circumstances, a monitor 
system similar to that of Lancaster and Bell in England. 
He also believed that many different teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools are apt to confuse the pupil and thus advocated 
the class-teacher system rather than that of teaching by 
branches. So far as the educational value of his books is 
concerned, the chief defect of his “Janua” was that he 
crowded in too much knowledge and also violated a funda- 
mental principle of language teaching by using each word 
but once. Comenius later issued the “Orbis Pictus,” the 
first illustrated textbook for children, very popular and peda- 
gogically sound. It was through his books that this great 
educator, who was once seriously considered for the presi- 
dency of a great American university, continued to exert 
his influence. 

The next great educator that may be classed with the 
naturalists or sense-realists was August Hermann Francke 
of Halle (1668—1727), a pedagog who worked along broad 
lines, unequaled in his own line by any educator before or 
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after his time, essentially a man of action. The career of 
Francke as university teacher and the establishment and 
growth of his institutions are in themselves worthy of a 
chapter. He began with catechism hours for beggars. He 
also established a charity school for poor children. Only a 
few weeks later there followed a secondary school for wealthy 
students, which later became the Paedagogium. Since 
teachers were necessary for his schools, Francke established 
a seminary for teachers. When he discovered some gifted 
children in his orphanage, he founded his Latin School. In 
the vernacular school, in addition to the elementary studies, 
history, geography, and natural history were taught; in the 
secondary school, in addition to the classics, French, history, 
geography, mathematics, drawing, and science, pure and ap- 
plied. Thus all the branches which could be used in practi- 
cal life were taught under religious influences. 

Of great interest are the educational rules and principles 
of Francke. Among them were the following: A Christian 
teacher will pray to God with all diligence; A preceptor 
should not be unfriendly, but loving, though serious; Quiet 
and self-control in the teacher will bé most apt to result in 
the like condition in the pupils; For minor transgressions a 
child should not be whipped; Disgraceful names and biting 
remarks are not to be employed; No accusation is to be re- 
ceived during the lesson, in order not to hinder the informa- 
tion; No child is to be struck on the head, either with the 
hand or with a rod, or with a book; The more a preceptor 
strives after true godliness and humility, the more confidence 
the children will feel toward him. 

With Jean Jacques Rousseau begins the real history of 
naturalism in education (1712—1778). Even by the stron- 
gest employment of the imagination, Rousseau cannot be 
called a Christian educator. He was not only an unmoral, 
but an immoral pagan. And even if one wants to regard 
him 1n his relation to education in general, it is necessary 
to put aside all prejudices against his weak and offensive 
personality and to consider his educational philosophy for 
the worth of its suggestions. Rousseau’s entire life was a 
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succession of unfortunate conditions and circumstances, the 
reaction from which shows in his essays on social philosophy, 
“The Origin of Inequality among Men,” “The New Heloise,” 
and “The Social Contract.” But his fame as educator rests 
upon “Emile” (Emile, ou de ?Education). This book, or 
series of books, was written to counteract the conventional 
and formal education, which had become largely traditional 
and consisted chiefly of a training in Latin grammar, words, 
and memory work, and to replace it with a training which 
should be natural and spontaneous. According to the 
“Emile,” there are four periods to be observed in the train- 
ing of a boy. In the first period, up to the age of five years, 
the physical activities of the child are to be considered. The 
aim is to make of him a healthy little animal. His mother 
must nurse him; he must live out in the country; his na- 
tural movements must not be restricted by caps, bands, or 
swaddling clothes. All desires of the child that are based 
upon whims must be ignored, since they are apt to develop 
into habits. In the second period, from five to twelve, the 
play activity of the child should be indulged freely. Physi- 
cal development should be gained through running, jumping, 
climbing, and swimming, intellectual development through 
sensory and motor activities impelled by the child’s curi- 
osity, and moral development through the discipline of con- 
sequences (Duggan). The happiness of man, so Rousseau 
contended, lies in the balancing of willing and being able 
and in his liberty. No moral education was to be attempted 
at this time, since, “until he reaches the age of reason, he 
can form no idea of moral beings or social relations” (72). 
Subjects of formal instruction should be measuring, draw- 
ing, geometry, speaking, singing. Books should be practi- 
cally unknown at this time. The third period of the boy’s 
life, the period of the greatest development of physical 
strength, should be devoted to the asquisition of knowledge. 
The insistent curiosity of the young animal concerning na- 
tural phenomena and the constant appetite for rational 
knowledge must be gratified. A little of science, a little of 
industrial training are to be given. The objects of training 
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should be facts, transmitted without rivalry ‘or textbooks. | 
In the fourth period, from the age of fifteen to twenty, sex 
interests appear and should therefore be trained as the basis 
of social and moral relationships. The youth 1s to become 
moral, affectionate, and religious. There is to be some study 
of literature and the development of aesthetic taste through 
the visiting of theaters (?). Both cynicism and excessive 
criticism is to be guarded against. The life companion of 
the man thus educated must now be provided, and Rousseau 
describes her education in the fifth part of his treatise, its 
weakest section. He here contradicts his own principle, 
namely that the education of each individual is to be deter- 
mined by the needs and rights of his own personality, and 
has the girl grow up into the puppet and plaything of man. 
“To please the men, to be useful to them, to make themselves 
loved and honored by them, to educate them when young, to 
care for them when grown, to counsel them, to console them, 
to make life agreeable and sweet to them: these are the du- 
ties of women at all times, and what should be taught them 
from infancy.” But in spite of the glaring defects and in- 
consistencies of the “Emile,” there aré some thoughts in the 
treatise which exerted a great influence upon later workers 
in the field. ‘“‘The industrial work of Pestalozzi and Fellen- 
berg, the moral aim of education held by Herbart, the social 
participation in the practise of Froebel, and the present-day 
emphasis upon vocational education, moral instruction, and 
training of defectives and of other extreme variations, alike 
find some of their roots in the Emile” (Graves). 

The spiritual pupil of Rousseau in his emotional reac- 
tion against formalism was Basedow (1723—1790). Inci- 
dentally, he was the exponent of the utilitarian trend in the 
early days. He was highly gifted, but equally erratic, un- 
orthodox, tactless, and irregular in life. On account of his 
radical views, Basedow was denied a teaching position in 
any public institution, because the claim was advanced, and 
rightly, that His influence on the character of the youth en- 
. trusted to him would be detrimental. But in time he man- 
aged to interest influential men in his favor. This was the 
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result chiefly of a published treatise “An Address to Philan- 
thropists and Men of Property on Schools and Studies and 
Their Influence on the Public Welfare,” in 1768. A subsidy 
of about ten thousand dollars was now raised, to be employed 
chiefly for the purpose of secularizing and nationalizing the 
schools. In 1770 he published his “Methodenbuch,” in which 
he outlined his plan for all his methods and projects. If 
the pedagogical principle of Francke was included in the 
word “godliness,” that of Basedow is given in the term 
“worldliness.” In 1774 appeared the “Elementarwerk,” a 
treatise in pedagogics accompanied by a collection of one 
hundred plates illustrating the subject matter of the text. 
It is sometimes called the Orbis pictus of the eighteenth 
century, but did not reach the perfection of the Komensky 
publication. The special school of Basedow was the Philan- 
thropinum, founded at the end of 1774 in Dessau. Basedow 
was fortunate in gaining the aid of men that were distin- 
guished pedagogs, such as Simon, Salzmann, Campe. The 
original plan of Basedow included some account of man, 
some anthropology, anatomy, and physiology; of brute crea- 
tion, the uses of domestic animals and their relation to in- 
dustry; of trees and plants, with their growth, culture, and 
products; of minerals and chemicals; of trades, history, and 
commerce; the course later being modified. The value of 
the Philanthropic movement lies in this that its exponents 
improved the methods in use in the schools, the natural and 
direct approach being taken in teaching the languages, as 
well as arithmetic, geography, geometry, physics, nature 
study, and physics. But while so much may readily be 
granted, some of the disadvantages of the system appeared 
very soon. For one thing, there was too much loading up 
with mere knowledge, a one-sided emphasis upon memory 
and reason. And the absence of the fundamental guiding 
principle of Christian training was bound to result in fail- 
ure. Some pupils and friends of Basedow’s carried his work 
forward, especially Salzmann (1744—1811) at Schnepfental, 
under the patronage of the royal family of Saxe-Gotha, 
some of whose educational principles are real gems of 
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pedagogical wisdom, and Campe (1746—1818), who super- 
seded Basedow at Dessau, but afterwards founded a similar 
school at Hamburg. He was the writer of the Philanthropic 
movement, his chief publication being “The Younger Robin- 
son,’”’ which, a generation later, became the model for “The 
Swiss Family Robinson” of Wyss, a popular book both in 
America and abroad. 

Reference must also be made to the two Englishmen 
Lancaster and Bell, and their so-called monitorial system. 
The idea itself was not new, since it had been used by the 
Hindoos, in the Jesuit schools, in the practise of Trotzen- 
dorf, and had been recommended by Comenius in his great 
treatise. But these two men carried the idea out with great 
skill and at least an outward show of success, but upon an 
entirely mechanical basis. They offered a fair education in 
the elementary school subjects, together with some industrial 
and vocational training. They also aroused the English 
people to the necessity of providing general education for. 
the poorer classes of citizens. The monitorial system may 
be used to some advantage in an ungraded school, especially 
if there is a sufficient number of charts for all the subjects 
available. But, on the whole, the system, particularly as in 
use in England, was mechanical, inelastic, and without 
psychological foundation. 

At the head of the modern psychologists or psychologiz- 
ing methodizers stands the Swiss-German educator Pesta- 
lozzi (1746—1827). His career as educator may most easily 
be divided into three periods: 1. The Neuhof period, the 
result of a year’s work.on a farm, an experiment in indus- 
trial education, to demonstrate to the peasants the value of 
improved methods of agriculture. The experiment proved a 
lamentable failure and brought Pestalozzi to the brink of 
total failure. 2. The period during which his educational 
principles crystallized and found expression in literary ac- 
tivity for social and educational reform. He published first 
“The Evening Hour of a Hermit,” a collection of one hun- 
dred and eighty educational aphorisms, but in a form not 
calculated to arouse interest. In 1781, therefore, he wrote 
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his most important contribution to the science of peda- 
gogics, “Leonard and Gertrude.” It is a story of educational 
reform in a small Swiss village, inaugurated by a simple 
peasant woman, whose prototype was Babeli, a poor servant 
girl. The gradual growth of the work in ever-widening 
circles is told by the author in an interesting, if not always 
in a convincing way. A sequel of this story was “How Ger- 
trude Teaches Her Children,” being in turn followed by “The 
Book for Mothers” and “The ABC of Observation.” 3. The 
third period of Pestalozzi’s life is that in which he carried 
on his work at Stanz, Burgdorf, and Yverdon. After his 
failure at Neuhof to combine industrial with intellectual 
education, Pestalozzi never returned to the experiment; but 
his friend Fellenberg solved the problem with great success 
at Hofwyl, Switzerland. 

The entire life of Pestalozzi is worth careful study, es- 
pecially since he was a confessing Christian and tried to 
solve all his problems according to Scriptural principles and 
injunctions. But we shall, at least, in this brief sketch, at- 
tempt to characterize the pedagogy of Pestalozzi in its gen- 
eral outline.\/He believed sense-perception to be the real 
foundation of all knowledge, and observation the basis of all 
instruction. In each of the elementary subjects he aimed to 
analyze knowledge into its simplest elements and to proceed 
gradually from the simple to the complex. In arithmetic, 
drawing, writing, geometry, nature study, geography, history, 
his aim was to follow the unfolding of the child’s mind and 
to make all study concrete and interesting. The educational 
principles of Pestalozzi, as given by his biographer, Morf, 
are the following: 1. Observation is the foundation of in- 
struction; 2. Language must be connected with observation; 
3. The time for learning is not the time for judgment and 
criticism; 4. In each branch, instruction must begin with 
the simplest elements, and proceed gradually by following 
the child’s development; that is, by a series of steps which 
are psychologically connected; 5. A pause must be made at 
each stage of the instruction sufficiently long for the child 
to get the new matter thoroughly into his grasp and under 
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his control; 6. Teaching must follow the path of develop- 
ment, and not that of dogmatic exposition; 7. The individ- 
uality of the pupil must be sacred to the teacher; 8. The 
chief aim of elementary instruction 1s not to furnish the 
child with knowledge and talents, but to develop and in- 
crease the powers of his mind; 9. To knowledge must be 
joined power: to what is known, the ability to turn it to 
account; 10. The relation between master and pupil, espe- 
cially so far as discipline is concerned, must be established 
and regulated by love; 11. Instruction must be subordinated 
to the higher end of education; 12. The foundation of the 
moral and religious training lies in the relation between 
mother and child. By enuntiating these principles and by 
influencing others to adopt them and elaborate upon them, 
Pestalozzi initiated a movement which resulted in great 
changes in the aim, spirit, and methods of elementary in- 
struction. 

Another German educator, a man influenced, to some ex- — 
tent, by Pestalozzi, and very highly thought of, not only in 
Germany, but also in America, where he has a most enthu- 
siastic following to the present day, is Herbart (1776—1841). 
He was a profound educational philosopher whose mode of 
thought had been molded largely by intellectual traditions. 
With practically nothing but his academic career to guide 
him, with little interest in the social changes of his time, he 
nevertheless organized a system of education which was 
chiefly the result of his philosophic reflections. While Pes- 
talozzi acted largely with a remarkable intuitive knowledge, 
Herbart did not rest until he had worked out the entire de- 
velopment of the mind from the simplest ideas to the most 
complex deliberate actions. /He was still in his early twen- 
ties when he obtained his first valuable teaching experience, 
in the capacity of private tutor. He was but twenty-three 
when he met Pestalozzi, being immediately attracted by the 
principles which that reformer advocated. The result of 
this first period in the development of Herbart is embodied 
in his books “On the Point of View in Judging the Pesta- 
lozzian Method of Instruction” and “On the Moral Revela- 
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tion of the World as the Chief Function of Education.’ 
After some further experience with a pedagogical seminary 
and practise school at Koenigsberg, the first attempt at a 
scientific study of education, he published, as a result of his 
maturest thinking combined with careful experimentation, 
his “Outlines of Educational Doctrine.” The system of 
education as advocated by him was the first to be built up 
on the basis of psychology. He stresses the form of presen- 
tation, because its correlate is apperception, and this results 
in ideas. The principle of apperception is the central doc- 
trine in Herbart’s educational system. The teacher’s ap- 
‘proach to any subject or to any division of the subject 
treated determines not only the method of: instruction, but 
also the progress of the pupil. Herbart insists, as a feature 
of his system, that the aim of education must be to establish 
the moral character of the pupils. Only by the development 
of a many-sided interest can this purpose of education be 
realized. Virtue is attained by the pupil when his percep- 
tion of right and wrong is in complete accord with his ac- 
tions. The method of Herbart, as amplified by his pupils, 
embraces the following steps: 1. Preparation of the child’s 
mind; 2. Presentation on the part of the teacher; 3. Asso- 
ciation of the new with the old; 4. Generalization with a 
view of making the matter presented the permanent property 
of the pupil; 5. Application, or the testing of the pupil 
through the solution of assigned tasks. Incidentally, the 
influence of Herbart resulted also in the exaltation of the 
teacher and of his profession, together with training for the 
teaching profession. With Ziller and Rein in Germany, and 
the McMurrys and others in the United States taking up 
Herbart’s methods and elaborating upon his principles, it 
may be said that Herbart’s influence was more far-reaching 
than that of any other educator in the last two centuries. 
~The third great educator of the psychologizing methodiz- 
ers was Froebel (1782—1852). After a rather erratic youth, 
with some university training at Jena, he was persuaded, at 
the age of twenty-three, to adopt teaching as a profession. 
Feeling that he lacked professional training, Froebel, after 
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some years in Gruner’s model school at Frankfort, went to 
Yverdon and studied Pestalozzi’s principles and methods. 
After some further work in teaching, during which he came 
to see more and more the value of motor expression as a 
means of education, he spent two full years with Pestalozzi 
and became fully acquainted with both theory and practise 
of the Swiss educator. After a thorough course at the univer- 
sity in Berlin and some professional work, he finally had the 
courage to found The Universal German Institute of Educa- 
tron, at Keilhau, in Thuringia. Here he applied his educa- 
tional philosophy by aiming to develop all the faculties of 
the pupils harmoniously through the exercise of self-activity. 
The three ruling principles of the school were self-expres- 
sion, free development, and social participation. Froebel 
laid down his educational theories in his famous “Education 
of Man.” Educational] historians are agreed that this first 
attempt of Froebel’s was a failure. So he went to Switzer- 
land and continued his educational experiments in various 
locations there with indifferent success. Eventually, he was 
brought to see the educational importance of play, and this 
idea he developed most successfully -at Blankenburg, near 
Rudolstadt, in the first kindergarten. The main features of 
his system were the play-songs for mother and child, the 
series of six gifts, consisting of the sphere, the cube, and 
other geometrical forms, and the occupations, which applied to 
different constructions of the principles the child had learned 
through the gifts. The results of his experiments Froebel 
embodied in the works now known as “Pedagogies of the 
Kindergarten” and “Education by Development.” The in- 
fluence of Froebel is growing, rather than diminishing, es- 
pecially in America. His play-songs, or morning circle; 
his play-gifts, or table-work; and his play-ring, or games, 
may be found in every city and town in the United States. 
The cubes, cylinders, and spheres which he made a part of 
his equipment, and the gifts connected therewith: that con- 
veying the ideas of motion and matter; matter and measure- 
ment; length, breadth, and thickness; beauty forms; dimen- 


sion and form; surface, line, and point; and finally contour, 
Kretzmann, History of Education. 6 
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are in use not only in the numerous kindergartens, but have 
found their way into the first grade of many schools as well. 
It has been openly stated that the most important streams 
of thought in present elementary education flow from 
F roebel. 

Our list of the most important European educators since 
the Reformation would not be complete without some refer- 
ence to the founder of the utilitarian school, Herbert Spencer 
(1820—1903). Himself a descendant of educators and dur- 
ing all his youth surrounded by intellectual and literary 
traditions, he proved an iconoclast, so far as so-called clas- 
sical education was concerned. His first essay, “What 
Knowledge is Most Worth,” was followed by a stream of 
publications giving his educational theories, none of which, 
however, are more remarkable than his book “Education.” 
He emphasized the sciences as basic for the education in 
every form of activity and thus stresses the education of the 
head at the expense of the heart. It is very unfortunate 
that the ideas of Spencer have been adopted by the material- 
ists, thus resulting in producing a trend of educational 
thought which cannot be friendly to Christianity. 
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CHAPTER 8. 


Education in America. 


That various educational historians devote special sec- 
tions of their discussions to national systems of education 
has the soundest basis in the facts. The national system of 
Germany, for example, is such an outstanding feature of its 
history that it is impossible to understand the general trend 
of public opinion or the political situation in Germany be- 
fore and during the recent war without the appreciation of 
the importance of this background. The same holds true of 
France. The character of a people is molded as much by its 
system of education as by the innate tendencies of the ag- 
gregate mind, a fact which stands out with unusual plain- 
ness in the case of France. And England and Canada are 
further examples of the same truth. The character of the 
schools represents that of the people, and the youth of the 
country, in turn, is trained along the traditional lines and 
thus continues the traditions of the national character. It 
is true, of course, that there is some interrelation between 
the nations and that the influence of exceptional educators 
reaches far beyond the boundaries of a single country. But 
even in such cases the suggestions that have come from the 
foreign source are not adopted in their entirety, but rather 
adapted to the needs of the country that acknowledges the 
value of the fundamental ideas thus offered. 

The history of the American school system as at present 
constituted has its roots in the remote period of colonial 
times, when the settlers from the various countries were try- 
ing to accommodate both themselves and the educational 
system to which they were accustomed to the requirements 
of a new country, where, in the political field at least, many 
different elements were slowly being welded and amalgamated 
into a homogeneous mass. In Virginia, where the Anglican 
Church was supreme, a type of aristocratic education was 
first in use, the semi-monastic type of university and the 
Latin grammar school being the ideal aimed at. So far as 
elementary education is concerned, there were only a few 
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private schools and the catechumen classes conducted by the 
clergy as preparation for admission to church membership. 
The dreams of the early settlers which looked forward to the 
establishment of an English preparatory school and college 
were rudely shattered by the Indian war of 1622. Though 
a school was later founded, a “free school” to which some 
“petty schools” were tributary, the enthusiasm seems never 
to have risen to the original heights. It was only at the end 
of the century, after an agitation extending over a period of 
some thirty years, that the hopes of the Virginians for a col- 
lege were realized in the College of William and Mary, a 
very rich institution for that period, among whose graduates 
in the early days were Jefferson and four other signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, three Randolphs, Monroe, 
Judge Blair, and Chief-Justice Marshall. Incidentally, it 
was Jefferson who first worked out a scheme of universal 
education; although he did not live to see his plans realized, 
the final establishment of common schools in Virginia was 
along the lines advocated by him. The other southern colo- 
nies were fully as dilatory in providing for the establishment 
of common schools, the schemes for provision to this end not 
being fully matured until the middle of the last century. 
In contrast to the more or less haphazard method of the 
southern colonies, the foundation of schools in New York 
was parochial, in agreement with both Calvinistic and 
Lutheran traditions. This is shown also by the fact that 
the teacher of the school which is considered by many his- 
torians as the first free public school in the United States, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, was not only in- 
structor, but also grave-digger, court bellringer, and pre- 
centor. About this time also, the first academy or classical 
school was established on Manhattan Island. In the course 
of time, the interest in schools declined to some extent, a 
more go-as-you-please attitude being assumed by the authori- 
ties. The upper classes of the settlement sent their sons 
abroad for their education or had them tutored by the clergy. 
“In 1754 King’s College (now Columbia University) was 
founded, and during the century a number of secondary 
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schools were organized and granted gratuities by the legis- 
lature” (Graves). 

In the New England States, especially in Massachusetts, 
the activity of the government was from the beginning en- 
listed in favor of general education. Both society and gov- 
ernment being ‘democratic, concentrated, and homogeneous,” 
the first real system of public education was inaugurated. 
An ancient account gives the following description of the 
early days of the colony: “Divers free schools were erected 
at Roxbury (for the maintenarfce whereof every inhabitant 
bound some house or land for a yearly allowance forever), 
and at Boston, where they made an order to allow forever 
fifty pounds to the master, and an house, and thirty pounds 
to an usher who should also teach to read, write, and cipher.”’ 
According to Graves, “in 1647 each town of fifty families 
was required, under a penalty of five pounds, to maintain an 
elementary school, and every one of a hundred families a 
grammar (secondary) school.” In the next century and a 
half, however, a gradual decline in the support of public 
education set in. Incidentally, the intellectual standards of 
the colonists were lowered in a very decided measure. The 
schools that were still maintained, naturally suffered from 
the lack of enthusiastic support. But higher learning was 
established in the midst of all the difficulties and adversities 
of pioneer life. The founding of Harvard College was due 
to the bequest of John Harvard, who died in 1638, leaving 
not only a considerable sum of money for those days, but 
also his valuable library. Yale College was not founded till 
1700, receiving its name from Elihu Yale, whose donations 
to the college at New Haven, largely in books, amounted to 
about five hundred pounds. 

In the history of culture, the revolutionary period of 
American history may be said to extend to the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. So far as elementary education 
is concerned, the early part of this period, in the decades 
after the Revolutionary War was not very favorable to the 
development of schools for the general public, their establish- 
ment often being objected to by the poorer people, probably 
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on the ground that they were usually referred to as “pauper 
schools.” This idea strongly influenced educational legisla- 
tion through the early constitutional period. In more than 
one case, liberal enactments were defeated by the so-called 
charity clauses in the bills introduced. The method also of 
charging fees and then remitting them to the children of the 
poorer classes very naturally resulted in the decreased effici- 
ency of the schools. So far as the teachers were concerned, 
their qualifications were in general very low. They were 
recruited from unlettered people, from tradesmen, and even 
irom the ranks of felons. Taking into account that they 
were very poorly paid and, in many cases, had not the faint- 
est spark of pride in their calling, it stood to reason that a 
professional spirit was entirely lacking. Many teachers in 
the leading academies and colleges were, of course, splendid 
exceptions; but the exceptions, as elsewhere, tended to con- 
firm the rule very emphatically. 

The text-books of those days are most interesting from 
the standpoint of both the educator and the antiquarian. 
The “New England Prymer,” which was reprinted a few 
years ago from photographic plates, was widely used and 
highly valued, chiefly for the short catechismal instruction 
it contained, though it was intended also as a speller. “The 
New England Psalm-Book” passed through more than fifty 
editions. There was quite a number of spellers and one ex- 
cellent book that combined the features of speller, reader, 
and grammar. In the course of time, several readers of 
considerable merit appeared, notably those by Webster. Of 
arithmetic, those of Hodder, Pike, Daboll, and Dilworth 
were most widely used. For studying of Latin, which ranked 
very high, especially in academies and colleges, several . 
fairly good text-books were on the market, such as those by 
Cheever, Bailey, and others. In geography, the “Catechetical 
System of Geography,” by Nathaniel Dwight, was deservedly 
popular, and still more so the “Universal Geography” of 
Morse. | 

By a strange inconsistency, altogether at variance with 
the social and political principles advocated by the early 
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colonists, the education of girls, so far as any intellectual 
training was concerned, was almost entirely neglected. In | 
many schools, especially in New England, the girls had to 
be satisfied with summer terms or with the instruction which 
they could obtain during the noon hours. In Pennsylvania, 
there were several schools for girls, notably that of the 
Moravians, at Bethlehem, and the Philadelphia Female Aca- 
demy. Later, academies for girls were established at Green- 
field, Conn., and near Boston. In Boston, also, writing- 
schools were maintained for girls, but only in the intervals 
between the regular sessions and in the midst of a storm of 
opposition. Near the end of the eighteenth century, the so- 
called double-headed schools came into existence, in which 
the girls were instructed in one building or room at one 
time, while in another building or room the boys were having 
their lessons. Although decried by many as foolishness, the 
plan of the segregation of sexes thus followed had much to 
recommend it, and may be adopted in our days again, es- 
pecially for junior high schools. 

Almost from the beginning, there were advanced gram- 
mar schools in connection with the colleges, with a good 
course in Latin and Greek, as well as extensive work in ma- 
thematics, thus serving as preparatory schools. But before 
long, some independent institutions came into existence, i1n- 
dependent of the colleges both as to funds and as to courses. 
They were modeled after the great public schools of England 
and from the middle schools of Scotland, and were known 
as academies. Some of the best-known schools of this kind 
were the Dummer School, in Massachusetts, Erasmus Hall, 
on Long Island, Germantown Academy, Philips Andover, 
and others. By the close of the eighteenth century, acade- 
mies were found in almost every state, both in the northern 
and in the southern section, some of them establishing a 
reputation which extended far beyond their vicinity and 
state. As their influence was felt in wider circles, the con- 
ditions of admission were made more liberal, neither race 
nor rank nor religious distinctions being included in such 


conditions. 
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_ The number of colleges grew quite rapidly during the 
Revolutionary Period and immediately after. Princeton 
grew out of the Log College of a clergyman. The Philadel- 
phia Academy, founded at the instigation of Franklin, was, 
at the close of the war, merged in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Brown University developed the idea of undenomi- 
national collegiate training. Dartmouth developed from an 
Indian school. New Jersey received Queen’s, now Rutgers, 
aS a second college. The number of colleges at the close of 
the century was greater in proportion to the population than 
it 1s now. It was a time of growth and expansion in every 
sense of the word, and the effects were most beneficial for 
the whole country. 

The period of reorganization in the internal affairs of 
America, especially those pertaining to education, may prop- . 
erly be said to date from the second quarter of the last cen- 
tury, with the prosperity which followed after the War of 
1812. The young nation was growing confident and aspiring. 
All the leaders of the people agreed that intelligence was 
necessary to good citizenship. The words of Jefferson, that 
“the diffusion of light and education are the resources most 
to be relied on for ameliorating the condition, promoting the 
virtue, and advancing the happiness of man,” were not only 
applauded, but accepted and, acted upon. “New arts and -° 
sciences, thronged cities and an active press, the exaltation 
.of personal and cooperative life, and the increased recogni- 
tion of humanitarian interests, were, both logically and 
chronologically, accompanied by a large and wholesome en- 
thusiasm for education” (Boone). 

The cradle of the present common or public school sys- 
tem was New England, where the idea of a general education 
at the expense of the community, town, city, or common- 
wealth had first gained ground. About the middle of the 
nineteenth century the educational awakening received a 
new impetus in the New England States and rapidly spread 
through the Middle and Southern States. And the emigrants 
from these older sections of the country into the Mississippi 
Valley and the far West brought these ideas along, not only: 
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applying them as soon as the exigencies of pioneer life per- 
mitted it, but also infusing new enthusiasm into the system 
as they left the hardships of pioneer life behind them. Thus 
Ohio and Indiana soon made creditable progress toward a 
system of state schools. In the fourth decade of the last 
century came the common school revival, with its storm cen- 
ter in New England, but extending its influence throughout 
the nation. Massachusetts had created a State Board of 
Education in 1837, Connecticut followed a few years later 
with a State Board of Commissioners. The movement soon 
spread to Rhode Island, a Commissioner of Public Schools 
being called to take charge of the entire school system. 
From these three states, the system of school inspection 
spread into most, if not all, of the other states, Delaware 
alone being an exception, if one chooses to stress the point. 
In most states, the state superintendent of education is as- 
sisted or supplemented by a general Board of Education. In 
most larger cities, especially those operating under an inde- 
pendent charter, there are city superintendents. Some of 
these officers, on account of the efficiency of the methods 
adopted by them, soon gained a nation-wide reputation. In 
the course of time, the academies were discontinued, their 
place being taken by public high schools. 

The development of the schools kept pace with the pre- 
paration of the teachers. After the awakening on the ad- 
ministrative side of education came the gradual transfor- 
mation on the professional side. Societies of teachers and 
educational associations were formed, societies for the promo- 
tion of schools sprang into being. Thus the Western College 
Society proved of great help to some of the small colleges of 
the Mississippi Valley. The State Teachers’ Associations of 
Kentucky, Georgia, Tennessee, Dlinois, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut have been doing 
good work for seventy to eighty years. The National Edu- 
cational Association has grown to be a powerful body, not 
only in its entirety, but also in its various sections. <A fea- 
ture of the educational life in many states are the normal 
institutes, usually held for several weeks in summer, offering 
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professional training through the medium of a short course. 
A low estimate places the number of teachers that are now 
receiving the instruction of such an institute annually, at 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand. But the most 
effective agency for the training of the elementary school 
teacher is the normal school with the practise school now 
everywhere connected with it. In the beginning, there was 
some foreign influence, especially from the teachers’ semina- 
ries of Germany, but in recent years the normal schools, both 
state and private, have been fitted to the common-school sys- 
tem of the country. Although it appears that much has al- 
ready been accomplished, a comparison of the number of 
teachers required with the total normal school supply shows 
the inadequacy of the present provision. It seems, therefore, 
that the expedient suggested in certain quarters, namely of 
adding a normal training course to that of at least one high 
school in every county, may find increasing favor. The 
course of the average normal school provides for a total of 
six years beyond the completed eighth grade, while the nor- 
mal college adds a further two years and grants the degree 
of Bachelor of Education or its equivalent. The Schools of 
Education connected with most of the universities of the 
country train teachers principally for high school positions, 
granting the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education at the 
end of the regular four years’ course. Graduate courses are 
offered in most universities, as well as in the best teachers’ 
colleges, leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion and Doctor of Pedagogy or their equivalent. Since the. 
work has become so highly specialized, the courses are ar- 
ranged accordingly, those in arts and literature being dis- 
tinguished from those in sciences, and these in turn froin 
those in industrial training. 

So far as higher learning in panera is concerned, the 
equipment of the schools of America will measure up well 
with that of any country in the world. It is true, of course, 
that the elective system has worked a great deal of harm in 
causing superficiality and lack of sound scholarship, a fact 
which is freely censured by the educators of England and 
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other countries. At the same time it remains true that the 
earnest student will find the best opportunity for the most 


_ intensive work under the direction of men whose scholarship 


ig unquestioned on both sides of the Atlantic. 

A very significant feature of American education is the 
attention given to special training, to unfortunate, defective, 
abnormal, and subnormal children. The systematic instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes was begun about a century ago, in Con- 
necticut. The success of the school and the great interest 
shown in this work-caused the establishment of similar in- 
stitutions in many other states. The work is carried on both 
by the sign method and by lip-reading. There are few posi- 
tions in life which deaf-mutes may not fill with profit to the 
community and to themselves. The instruction of the blind 
has not progressed quite so rapidly, only about one-fifth of 
the blind in the country receiving instruction. But the 
schools now maintained in practically every state of the 
Union are offering work in all the elementary branches, to- 
gether with the average curriculum of secondary institutions, 
‘including a’full course in mathematics, the languages, and 


history, the philosophical studies, and something of natural 


science.” Industrial training and music always occupy a 
very important position in the course of study. For the 
education of the feeble-minded there are special schools, 
more than a score in number, some of the older states having 
more than one. Naturally, the course of training is meager, 
affording some instruction in language, calculation, and the 
use of the pencil, according to the capacity of the children. 
In many cases, some manual or industrial training is the 
only subject that can be imparted. In several institutions, 
kindergarten work has been attempted with most gratifying 
results. In many cities, regular schools are now maintained 
for subnormal, defective, or mentally retarded children. 
Naturally; there is individual instruction almost exclusively, 
the object of the teacher being to correct the special feature 
which is the cause of the retardation. There can be no doubt 
that these schools, when conducted with the proper tact and 
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affection, are bound to be distinct blessings to the community 
which establishes them. 

A feature of American school life, not only in colleges 
and high schools, but even in the grades, is the emphasis 
placed upon athletics. Not only have gymnasiums been es- 
tablished, having their own physical or athletic directors, 
but most of the larger cities have introduced some form of 
physical exercises into the schools, and many of them em- 
ploy special teachers for this branch also in the grades. The 
interest shown by the general public in foot-ball, base-ball, 
basket-ball, soccer, volley-ball, hand-ball, and similar sports 
is not on the wane, but on the increase. The need of such 
physical exercise 1s becoming increasingly apparent. Not 
only have life conditions in the large cities become unna- 
tural, but living itself has become elaborate and complex. 
Unless proper recreation is provided, the strain on the people 
as a whole is bound to work harm. Fortunately, the great 
dangers of schools, sports, professionalism and the desire to 
win at any cost, with its attendant training of a winning 
team at the expense of all the other students, are being recog- 
nized more and more, and the proper remedial measures are 
being applied. 

This short sketch of American education would be in- 
complete without a somewhat extended reference to the lead- 
ing educators of the country and their contribution to the 
cause of education here and abroad. The first great Ameri- 
can in the field of free or public schools was James G. Car- 
ter (1795—1849). Himself both an experienced teacher and 
a facile writer, Carter called attention both to the need of 
good schools for all the children of the commonwealth and 
that of a normal institution to improve instruction in the 
schools. Jt was due to his efforts that the decadent school 
system of Massachusetts was reformed and the first step to- 
ward the centralization and supervision of schools taken. 
His influence upon the secondary schools of the state and 
upon the question of school finances was very profound. 

Carter’s chief merit lies in this that he became the pre- 
decessor of Horace Mann (1796—1859). When Massachu- 
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setts, in 1837, created its Board of Education, Mann, then 
president of the state senate, was chosen secretary of this 
new body. The choice proved a most happy one. “He pos- 
sessed a happy combination of lofty ideals, intelligence, 
courage, enthusiasm, and legislative experience, which 
equipped him admirably for leadership in educational re- 
form” (Graves). He not only had the difficulties of a pioneer 
to cope with, but also the open or concealed hostility of po- 
liticians that believed his work to constitute an encroach- 
ment upon their rights. Besides, there was the problem of 
the improvement of teachers, of the arousing of interest, of 
the rationalizing of methods, of the adjusting of the avail- 
able resources, of the studying of school architecture, of the 
instructing of legislators. For twelve years Mann held the 
secretaryship, during which time he served the interests of 
the commonwealth most faithfully. His Annual Reports 
and his essays in the Massachusetts Common School Journal 
have become teachers’ classics. The foremost principle which 
Mann held as educator was that education should be univer- 
sal and free, including girls as well as boys, and poor as well 
as rich. He emphasized in a proper manner the material 
equipment of the schools. His lectures show less of the edu- 
cational philosopher than of the educational missionary, 
whose enthusiasm for the practical side of education some- 
times led him to extremes. Although Mann, therefore, held 
very liberal views in religion, his labors in behalf of the 
training of the children through the agency of the State 
must always be acknowledged. 

Another New England educator whose jmportance in the 
educational awakening of the common schools of the country 
is most marked, was Henry Barnard (1811—1900). After 
a thorough preliminary training which also gave him a wide 
acquaintance with educational institutions, libraries, gal- 
leries, and social conditions, this young man, as a member 
of the Connecticut Legislature, originated and carried 
through the assembly the act, by which the State Board of 
Commissioners was created, of which he, in turn, was made 
the first secretary. Thus began a career which led him to 
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various administrative positions, but which gave him, chiefly, 
opportunity to make his extensive collection of material 
bearing on popular education here and abroad. Though a 
scholar and literary man rather than an educational states- 
man, Barnard’s influence was most far-reaching. As Com- 
missioner of Common Schools in Rhode Island, as State 
Superintendent of Schools in Connecticut and Principal of 
the State Normal School, and especially as United States 
Commissioner of Education, his one aim was to elevate the 
common schools to the position and dignity which he felt 
they were entitled to in a democracy. His educational philo- 
sophy and historical material appeared in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, the Rhode Island School Journal, 
and especially in that monumental work: Barnard’s Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, whose value is only now being 
gradually appreciated, and which will remain a thesaurus of 
information for every American educator for all times. 

Of the other great American educators only brief mention 
can be made. Charles W. Eliot, for forty years President of 
Harvard, exerted a profound influence, not only upon higher 
education, but also upon the common school curriculum of 
the country. He was an administrator and an executive, 
full of aggressiveness and power of work. But his liberal 
tendencies in religion and his insistence upon the elective 
method in universities have worked much harm, probably 
enough to offset his positive contributions to the science of 
pedagogy. A similar commanding personality in the West 
was William T. Harris, whose reports as superintendent of 
the public schools of St. Louis are among the most enlighten- 
ing and impressive in all educational literature. As United 
States Commissioner of Education, also, he contributed 
largely to the educational literature of the day, and almost 
invariably in a way which will stamp his work with lasting 
value. He was the first educator to establish kindergartens 
under the control of a city board, and his work really made 
them, for the first time, an integral part of the school sys- 
tem. The work of Daniel C. Gilman was done almost en- 
tirely in the field of higher education, and his success in fil- 
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ling the need of proper graduate study represents his most 
conspicuous contribution to modern education. Other men 
that deserve mention are President Angell, of Michigan, 
President Harper, of Chicago, John Dewey, whose experi- 
mental school at Chicago has served as a model in various 
parts of the country, and William Wirt, who applied Dewey’s 
principles in Gary with notable success. 

So far as the educational situation in America at the 
present time is concerned, a notable change in attitude may 
be observed, due undoubtedly to the sociological propaganda 
which has been carried on for the last few years. No longer 
is the goal of the presidency of our great republic held out 
before the eyes of the astounded fifth grader, no longer is 
individual accomplishment and the accumulation of millions 
lauded as the goal of ambition. Instead, we find the social- 
ized viewpoint prominent. The individuality of the child is 
indeed insisted upon and developed, the fact that he is a unit 
is never lost sight of, but he is a unit in relation to other 
members of the community only and can attain to his proper _ 
value in life in proportion to his service to the community. 
Although this point is not emphasized and brought out from 
the Christian side, it will surely help to bring out more fully 
the democratic ideal of our country. 

The position of America in the field of education is one 
that commands the respect of the world and is keeping pace 
with the successful combating of illiteracy. So far as col- 
leges and universities especially are concerned, not only the 
increasing number of foreign students, but also the estab- 
lishment of American colleges in the Far East have a pe- 
culiar significance. If there were but a possibility of break- 
ing away from the tendency of making fads and fancies 
rather than educational facts the goal, the stability and the 
increased usefulness of the schools would undoubtedly be 
enhanced. 
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CHAPTER 9. 


Religious Education in Modern Times. 


If we speak of the rise and development of the Sunday- 
school in this chapter, it is not because we consider this -in- 
stitution the exclusive agency for religious edycation at the 
present time, but only because we feel that this concession 
to modern conventional phraseology will be understood cor- 
rectly by those that read the entire book, and not merely 
single paragraphs and chapters, without taking into account 
the setting and tendency of the entire history. 

As the founder of the modern Sunday-school we may re- 
gard Robert Raikes (1736—1811), the son of Robert and 
Mary Raikes, of Gloucester, England. The city then, as 
now, was a manufacturing center and, since the upper classes 
held that the lower orders of mankind are incapable of im- 
provement, the result was that ignorance, squalor, and vice 
abounded. These facts made a deep impression upon Raikes, 
who even in his youth had been interested in reforms of all 
kinds. It was to his advantage that he had become the 
owner of the Gloucester Journal after his father’s death, for 
through its columns he was able to give his plans and meth- 
ods a wide publicity. He went out into the slums and 
suburbs where misery, wretchedness, squalor, and godless- 
mess was everywhere in evidence and gathered the children 
together. His aim was to get the children off the street, to 
uplift the community, and to give religious instruction. In 
1780 he opened his first Sunday-school on a street which was 
appropriately named Sooty Alley, putting the children that 
came in charge of a Mrs. Meredith, whom he paid a shilhng 
each Sunday to train the children. The success of the first 
school] encouraged him to establish another after six months, 
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under the direction of a Mrs. Mary Critchley, and gradually 
the number of his schools increased. School sessions were ~ 
held from 10 to 12 in the morning, and from 1 to 5.30 im the 
afternoon, with attendance at church services for all the 
children. In the schools founded by Raikes, the sexes were 
kept separate, and children from the ages of six to fourteen 
only were admitted. The subjects taught in the schools were 
reading and the Church of England catechism; the text- 
books were lessons by Raikes, but the older pupils used Bibles 
and Testaments. The number of pupils to one head-teacher 
was twenty, but Raikes had sub-teachers or monitors to as- 
sist them and to teach the younger pupils their letters. The 
discipline was a rather difficult problem. Raikes himself 
caned or strapped the unruly boys, the girls were subdued by 
other means. Well-behaved, attentive pupils received re- 
wards of Bibles, Testaments, books, combs, shoes, and cloth- 
ing.. Thus the schools of Raikes went through the experi- 
mental stage, intellectual and moral education, with some 
general elements of religion being imparted. 

By invitation of Raikes, some influential clergymen, 
among whom were William Fox and the Wesleys, inspected 
his schools and became enthusiastic supporters of the idea. 
This: encouraged the reformer to put an account of his ex- 
periment into the Gloucester Journal, in 1783. A few weeks 
later, the Gentleman’s Magazine published a letter of Raikes 
in full; Wesley’s Arminian Magazine also had an article on 
the movement. Early in 1784, schools of the Gloucester type 
were opened in London, and the year after a great Sunday- 
school society was founded, with the object of promoting 
Sunday-schools throughout the British dominions. “In the 
course of a decade this organization distributed nearly one 
hundred thousand spellers, twenty-five thousand Testaments, 
and over five thousand Bibles, and trained approximately 
sixty-five thousand pupils in a thousand schools” (Graves). 
The movement spread throughout Great Britain with great 
rapidity. In 1787 Raikes stated in a letter that 250,000 chil- 
dren were being instructed in Sunday-schools. Before the 
death of Raikes there were nearly half a million pupils in 
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the Sunday-schools of the British Isles, and by the middle 
of the last century the attendance had reached the astound- 
ing figure of two and one-half millions, principally under the 
direction of the British Sunday-school Union. 

Systematic religious instruction in America was intro- 
duced in practically every colony and settlement whose es-— 
tablishment was due to religious reasons. The Puritans 
made the ability to read the Bible a necessity almost from 
the start. By orders which date back as far as the year 1642 
provisions were made to compel communities to establish 
schools, religious instruction being the chief aim of such 
schools, and ministers and selectmen having the supervision 
of this subject. In order to vote at school meetings, it was a 
condition that a person was a member of the church... In 
some communities, especially such as were more remote from 
the center of population, special religious instruction was 
given on Sundays, in others on Saturday afternoons at two 
o’clock. Even in the seventeenth century, some churches 
conducted schools on Sunday to teach the catechism, but 
that was not general. 

After the Revolutionary War the Sunday-school move- 
ment from England, fostered by the Methodists, soon reached 
our shores. The first school] on this order was that of Bishop 
Asbury at the house of Thomas Crenshaw in Hanover 
County, Virginia, in 1786. The movement spread somewhat 
slowly at first, since the schools were conducted for the bene- 
fit of the poor chiefly, if not entirely. The text-books were 
the speller and the hymn-book. But gradually the scope of 
the schools was widened to include the children of all people 
alike. This was due largely to the establishment of the 
“First Day or Sunday-school Society,” of Philadelphia, or- 
- ganized in 1791. Its organization was due principally to the 
Episcopal Bishop White, the Roman Catholic Matthew Carey, 
and the Universalist Benjamin Rush, a fact which charac- 
terizes to some extent the underlying unionistic idea. There 
was at that time no system of free schools, and therefore the 
society aimed at improving also material and intellectual 
conditions. Within ten years the society was training regu- 
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larly over two thousand children. Soon another organiza- 
tion was formed, the “Evangelical Society,” whose purpose 
was to promote Sunday evening schools in Philadelphia. 
Then came “The Pennsylvania Union” in Pittsburgh, 1809, 
the “Female Union Society,” in New York, 1816; the “New 
York Sunday-school Union,” in 1816; the “Boston Society 
for the Moral and Religious Instruction of the Poor,” 1816. 
All these societies were decidedly local in influence. 

With the establishment of “The Sunday and Adult School 
Union,” of Philadelphia, in 1817, which combined the several 
local unions, an important step forward was taken. The 
unionistic tendency which has ever characterized the Sun- 
day-school movement as such, was again apparent also in 
this case. One of the purposes of the union was stated to 
be “to cultivate unity and Christian charity among those of 
different names.” And in the document which was sent out 
in order to enlist the moral and material support of the pub- 
lic, the statement was made: “The comparative fewness of 
Christians calls for all practicable and profitable union 
among themselves. Divide and conquer is the maxim of 
their great foe. Unite and triumph be then the maxim of 
Christians.” “In 1821, the Union printed 25,000 Sunday- 
school hymnals, 8,000 class books, 2,000 Teachers’ Guides by 
John Angell Daniels, 81,000 premium books, and, for the 
third time, half a million of red and blue tickets.” Within 
seven years, this society had over 700 affiliated schools and 
auxiliaries. 

Although several attempts had been made at the beginning 
of the second decade, it was not till the Philadelphia Union 
was expanded into a national society that great progress was 
recorded. The American Sunday-school Union was founded in 
1824, the various existing societies, with few exceptions, be- 
coming tributary or auxiliary to the new organization. The 
aim was announced as follows: “To concentrate the efforts 
of Sabbath-school associations in different sections of the 
country; to strengthen the hands of the friends of pious in- 
struction on the Lord’s Day; to disseminate useful informa- 
tion; to circulate moral and religious publications in every 
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part of the land; and to endeavor to plant a Sunday-school 
wherever there is a population.” The work of the Union 
was to be neither anti-denominational, nor undenominational, 
nor interdenominational, but it was unionistic, nevertheless, 
as appears from this statement of principles: “No sacrifice 
of principle essential to salvation; no compromise of duty; 
no interference with the internal management of smaller or- 
ganizations; all discordant elements must be banished, and 
union with Christ and union with each other.” Within five 
years after its organization, the American Sunday-school 
Union issued over six millions of copies of Sunday-school 
works, published two hundred bound volumes for Sunday- 
school libraries, started a Teachers’ Magazine and two other 
periodicals, and was receiving and disbursing annually over 
$70,000 in promotion of the cause. “A literature for Sun- 
day-school pupils and teachers, of great volume, was pub- 
lished by it; lesson plans were prepared and recommended 
to all schools; teaching-helps, from the Bible to the most 
modest text-cards, were placed at the disposal of its consti- 
tuents; new schools were organized with the greatest enthu- 
siasm and zeal” (Reu). 

- The first national Sunday-school convention met at New 
York in 1832, causing a wave of enthusiasm to extend over 
the entire country. The next year there was not only another 
great convention, but the first systematic, concerted effort 
to have one certain day observed in the interest of the work 
in Sunday-schools was successfully carried out. The third 
national convention was held in Philadelphia, in 1859, the 
fourth at Newark, in 1869, the fifth at Indianapolis, in 1872. 
Since 1875, international conventions have been held trien- 
nially, the meetings being attended by an increasing number 
of delegates, and their influence has been felt in ever widen- 
ing circles. In 1905 these monster meetings resulted in the 
incorporation of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, which acts principally as an advisory body, all the prac- 
tical work being done at first by the state and local organi- 
zations, but later by the exgtire body through the local 
branches. Fortunately, the Lutheran Church has not be- 
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come affliated to any extent with this movement. World 
Sunday-school conventions have been held at London, St. 
Louis, Jerusalem, Rome, Washington, and Zurich. 

Of great influence upon the Sunday-school was the pub- 
lishing of juvenile literature for the libraries. According to 
Rice, the principles underlying this enterprise were: “1. The 
literature must be suited to the development of the child 
mind; 2. pure in tone; 3. serious rather than sensational; 
4. ingenious, but not absurd; 5. popular rather than polished; 
6. thoroughly Biblical and evangelical; 7%. truly American, 
written by American writers, statesmen, and philanthropists, 
redolent of American mountains, forests, prairies, rivers, 
history, and yet filled with the spirit of the Word, not of the 
world.” The Sunday-school movement has extended to prac- 
tically every country of the world, to Denmark, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, and other 
European countries, as well as to all the foreign countries 
in which missionary work was being carried on. The world 
association now numbers almost 300,000 schools, with ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 members. 

To discuss the methods in use in the Sunday-schools of 
America and elsewhere would lead us too far afield. The 
method of dead memory work has been discarded almost en- 
tirely. Uniform lessons were introduced soon after the mid- 
dle of the last century. Since 1908, the International Graded 
Lessons have been in general use. It is most unfavorable 
that the liberal tendencies of the editors of these lessons have 
spread broadcast the seed of unbelief. And this is not the 
only defect of the Sunday-school which exists under the In- 
ternational system. According to Rice, the following are 
the chief weaknesses of the movement: “1. The organization 
and machinery are often too complex and cumbersome in 
proportion to the teaching and spiritual power, for its high- 
est efficiency; 2. The emphasis is placed too much on the 
school idea only, to the neglect, in part, of worship and of 
spiritual training; 3. It fails to make adequate provision for 
the adoleseent period, and does not satisfactorily hold the 
scholars passing into the adult stage.” But we have far 
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weightier reasons why we cannot consider the Sunday-school 
as existing under the world movement as an unmixed bles- 
sing. There is, first of all, the liberal, unbelieving attitude ~ 
which appears again and again in the Lessons and thus serves 
to inculcate unbelief and skepticism in the hearts of the pu- 
pils. And just as serious is the objection that the Sunday- 
school in most cases is effectually barring the way to the 
establishment of the only schools that properly measure up 
to the standard of Scriptural training, the Christian day- 
schools. If the Sunday-school had not been such a power a 
hundred years ago, it may well have been that many more 
denominations outside of the Lutheran, the Christian Re- 
formed, and some other churches would have founded schools 
in accordance with the idea of a complete education as de- 
manded by the Word of God. | 

Wherever Christian day-schools, properly so called, are 
being maintained, the Sunday-school has only the following 
reasons for existing: 1. It may serve a8 a missionary agency 
in bringing children and their parents to church, people who. 
could not be reached by means of the day-school; 2. It may 
serve, in this connection, as a feeder for the Christian day- 
school by interesting children in the thorough study of 
Christian doctrine and thus gaining them for the school that 
i8 able to offer them adequate training in this respect; 8. It 
may offer additional training in religion and keep the chil- 
dren from attending a sectarian Sunday-school. A complete . 
discussion of the Sunday-school situation in the Lutheran 
Church is reserved for a later monograph. 


REFERENCES: Graves, Education in Modern Times; 
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CHAPTER 10. 


The Christian Day-Schools of America. 


Luther’s ideal Christian school, as pictured in his educa- 
‘tional classics and graphically described on its practical side 
in his church order for Leisnigk, was never realized in Ger- 
many. The conditions obtaining throughout the country, 
especially the necessity of bringing about certain needed re- 
forms in the shortest possible time, resulted in the establish- 
ment of consistories, and these, being under the control of 
the civil government, were the occasion of a church polity 
which is anything but ideal. As a result, there was a Chris- 
tian Volksschule in Germany and in other countries in which 
the educational system was modeled after that of Germany, 
but Christian parish schools in the real sense of the word 
were not founded in the country of Luther. The realization 
of the great Reformer’s hopes and ideals was brought about 
only in new countries beyond the sea, in America, both 
North and South, and in Australia, where the Church of the 
Reformation found a new home when the perils of unionism 
and liberalism drove the faithful Lutherans from their home 
shores. | 

To these stanch Christians that risked so much for the 
truth which they held dearer than life, the proper instruction 
of the young was a cherished principle. Whether they settled 
in the western or in the southern hemisphere, they felt the | 
obligation of proper Christian education resting upon them. © 
The insistence with which the great Reformer had urged the 
bringing-up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord was 
by this time almost an innate Lutheran characteristic. It 
was a feeling which would not be satisfied with some little 
catechetical instruction in preparation for the admission to 
the Holy Communion, but insisted upon proper and adequate 
training for both church and state membership. “The emi- 
grants also were fully convinced of the Biblical principle 
according to which the education of the children is made a 
solemn duty of the parents. This fundamental considera- 
tion, that the state has the right and duty to take charge of 
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the children only when -the parents have, for some reason or | 


other, failed in training them or having them trained in the 
duties according to both tables of the Decalog, was more or 
less clearly held and expressed from the start. <A brief re- 
view of the history of the Christian day-school in the United 
States, as advocated and maintained by a great many Lu- 
theran congregations of the country, will bear this out. 


/ The first Lutherans that definitely settled in America — 


were the Swedish colonists sent out at the instigation of the 
great king, Gustavus Adolphus, by his great minister, Oxen- 
stierna. They set sail from Sweden in August, 1637, and 
founded, early in 1638, a colony in what is now northern 
Delaware, at the Junction of the Brandywine and the Chris- 
tina, two miles from the Delaware. As soon as Fort Chris- 
tina had been built, the colonists provided a chapel for church 
services. How earnestly these people, incidentally, were 
concerned about the spiritual welfare of their children, ap- 
pears from the “Instructions to the Governor” of New Swe- 
den, given at Stockholm, August 15, 1642. Among the duties 
enjoined upon the governor we find the statement: “All 
persons, but especially the young, shall be instructed in the 
articles of their Christian faith; and all good church dis- 
cipline shall in like manner be duly exercised and received.” 
The work of instructing the children was at first in the hands 
of the pastors, but that the colonists were not satisfied with 


this makeshift, is shown by the fact that, in 1663, they tried - 


to engage one Abelius Zetskoorn as teacher, failing in this 
only because a previous obligation hindered his coming. At 
certain times the colonists showed a great deal of zeal for 
the proper Christian training of their children. Thus they, 
in a letter of 1693, sent a pleading cry to Sweden, asking 
for two pastors to minister to their spiritual needs: “We 
beg also that these ministers be such as live a sedate and 
sober life, so that we and our children, led by the example 
of their goodly conversation, may also lead lives goodly and 
well-pleasing to God. It is also our humble request that we 
have sent to us twelve Bibles, three copies of sermons (Pos- 
tils), forty-two manuals, one hundred handbooks and spiri- 
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tual meditations, two hundred catechisms, and two hundred 
ABC books.” | 

Unfortunately, however, the actual results did not meas- 
ure up to the willingness, the execution did not agree with 
the knowledge. The work of the congregation progressed 
fairly well but in the matter of the parish school. The con- 
gregation had indeed, in November, 1699, engaged Swen 
Colsberg as school teacher, and school had been opened with 
about twenty children in the home of elder Mounson. The 
building of a school-house during the next spring had also 
been planned. But the school was not built; the wood that 
had been cut for that purpose remained in the woods and 
rotted; the attendance at school was very irregular; the 
salary of the teacher was not paid; and finally the school- 
master was obliged, in May, 1700, to find some other occupa- 
tion until the largess of a few members of the congregation 
made it possible for him to reopen the school in June. When 
a teacher was engaged for the other congregation, on Rac- 
coon Creek, the opposition. was so strong as to make his work 
impossible, and when Swen Colsberg died, in 1710, the posi- 
tion of schoolmaster was very decidedly vacant. In Pas- 
sayunk there was a Christian school for at least a few years, 
a student by the name of Arvid Hernboom having been 
placed in charge of the children, after he had come from 
Sweden in 1713 with license to preach. In 1740 we hear of 
a candidate, by the name of William Malander, who had 
come over from Sweden to take up work in the schools of 
the colony. 

There was some change for the better a few years later. 
In the “Articles of Instruction” which M. Acrelius received 


upon his being appointed superintendent of the Swedish 


Lutheran churches in America, in 1749, we read: “As soon 
after his arrival in America as he had opportunity to become 
acquainted with local circumstances, he should consider ways 
and means of establishing schools for the children in each 
congregation.” The new superintendent went to work with 
great energy. He not only brought about various changes © 
for the better, but also revived the idea of a Christian school. 
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A student, Nils Forsberg from Goetheborg, who had just 
arrived, was engaged as teacher, his work consisting mainly 
mm instructing the children from house to house. Acrelius 
also introduced special lessons in the catechism and sguc- 
ceeded in establishing his people in Bible knowledge once 
more. [hat matters were in a fairly good condition for the 
next decade or s0, appears from a declaration of 1760, in 
which the best method of conducting instruction for children 
is discussed. It was stated there that a uniform catechism 
was to be used in all congregations, that the schools in the 
city should be visited diligently by the pastors, that in the 
country catechisation of the children should be held in the 
presence of the parents, that the pupils should not be over- 
burdened with memory work, that all teachers should pay the 
closest attention to promote familiarity with the Bible, etc. 
But this period of bloom and growth was followed by one of 
slow decay, and largely through the fault of the leaders them- 
selves, including that of Wrangel. Indifference to pure doc- 
trine on the part of the people, unionism on the part of the 
pastors, a general neglect of the youth, the transition to 
English, the influence of the Episcopalian Church, all these 
were factors which hastened the decline. At the present 
time not one of the early Swedish congregations belongs to 
the Lutheran Church. , | 

In New York, the conditions from the beginning were 
unfavorable to an organized school system under the direc- 
tion of the congregation. When Peter Minuit came to New 
Netherlands, indeed, Jansen Krol and Jan Huyck were desig- 
nated as lectors for the purpose of reading the lessons and 
the Creed on Sundays and instructing the children. And 
under Minuit’s successor, Wouter van Twiller, a teacher ‘by 
the name of Adam Rolandsen came to the colony. But when 
the congregation was finally gathered into an organization, 
in 1664, the opposition of the»Dutch government rendered 
any kind of systematic educational work impossible, and in 
later years the difficulty of carrying on the work in two and 
even three languages proved an obstacle too great for the . 
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extensive parish. There seems to be no record of a regular 
parish school in the early history of this city. 

Among the Palatinates on the Hudson the matter of 
schools was taken up with greater success. Among the first 
buildings that were erected, in the winter of 1710 to 1711, 
was a schoolhouse, in which the schoolmaster of the colony, 
Johann Melchior Dauszweber, promptly began to instruct 
the children of the parish. There was a school also in the 
Raritan neighborhood,-in New Jersey, one Musselbach being 
mentioned as teacher and reader in 1730. In Loonenburg, 
New York, a school was built about 1736 and a teacher en- 
gaged, but the interest in school matters cannot have been 
very deep, since as early as 1748 the pastor was instructing 
the children in his home, the schoolhouse having been rented 
out as a dwelling. The decline in Christian knowledge was 
very rapid in this case, the Christian education of the chil- 
dren being neglected altogether, and when the pastor, in 
1734, announced a catechism lesson before services, his own 
children were the only ones present. 

The beginning of Lutheran church work in the South 
looked far more promising. When Oglethorpe obtained his 
charter for the colony of Georgia, he had the intention of 
making the new country a haven for various people suffering 
under persecution on account of their faith. In accordance 
with this idea, Lutheran colonists from the Austrian crown- 
land of Salzburg settled there in 1734 and the following 
years. The original colony of Salzburgers numbered less 
than a hundred souls, but the little band was augmented by 


' several additional companies. They founded a settlement at 


Ebenezer, about twenty-five miles northwest of Savannah. 
and established a congregation. Since one of their objects 


in leaving Europe was the free exercise of their religion, 


they very naturally made the spiritual care of their children 
one of their chief concerns. In the school, which was estab- 
lished at once, a teacher instructed the children in secular 
branches, Bible history and catechetical instruction being 
given by the pastor or pastors. In 1741 a German school- 


. teacher by the name of Ortmann is mentioned; but there 
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was also an English teacher by the name of Bishop, who was 
‘later replaced by a well-trained educator, Henry Hamilton. 
Even out on the “plantations” the instruction of the children 
was taken care of, a colonist by the name of Ruprecht Steiner 
teaching them spelling and reading, in addition to Bible 
verses. And when Steiner no longer could spare the time 
for this work of love, a teacher was engaged who taught 
school alternately in two places in the morning and in the 
afternoon, in order that even the smallest children from the 
most distant plantations might not have too far to go. In 
the city of Savannah even the adults that were illiterate 
were not ashamed to take lessons in the afternoon, especially 
in reading. In 1753 it was reported that school was being 
taught by the school-teachers as well as by the preachers. 
But after a few decades a gradual decay set in, which was 
accelerated by the unrest that preceded the Revolutionary 
War. The church property, in 1771, was transferred to the 
Church of England, and sound Lutheranism was abandoned. 
The remnants of the early colonists and the faithful few 
were afterward gathered again, but the schools were never 
revived. 

When Bolzius, one of the pastors of the Salzburgers, had 
touched at the port of Charleston, in 1734, he had found a 
few Lutherans. He ministered to their wants in the early 
summer of that year, and it was due to his efforts that a 
school was established in the parish, which, no doubt, was 
later encouraged by Muehlenberg, when he came south for a 
pastoral visit. In the late sixties of the eighteenth century 
several Lutheran congregations were organized in North . 
Carolina, especially in Rowan and Mecklenburg Counties. 
Being in need of a pastor, a school-teacher, and of the funds 
for maintaining both, they sent a delegation to England with 
a plea for help. Their petition was favorably received, and 
the result was that a pastor by the name of Nueszmann and 
a teacher by the name of Arends were sent over, the latter 
moving into the Rowan district, where he was soon advanced 
to the position of preacher, and the forger taking charge of 
the Mecklenburg field, where he had his own teacher in the 
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person of one Friesland. But the ravages of the Revolu- 
tionary War made themselves felt also here, and the Chris- 
tian day-schools went the way of sound Lutheranism, at 
least for many a long decade. | 

The best field for the establishment and growth of the 
Christian day-school was Pennsylvania. In the summer of 
1734 Daniel Weisiger went to Halle as the representative of 
several congregations in eastern Pennsylvania, asking Pro- 
fessor Francke to seleet an able preacher and educator, or 
several of them, for the congregations at Philadelphia, New 
Hanover, and Providence. Circumstances retarded favorable 
action until the end of 1741, when Heinrich Melchior Mueh- 
lenberg, at the age of thirty years, accepted the call as the 
pastor of the “United Congregations” of Pennsylvania. Be- 
fore entering upon his labors, he visited the colony of the 
Salzburgers and also the congregation at Charleston, which 
owes much to his inspiring influence. Muehlenberg’s prin- 
cipal concern, next to the founding of confessionally sound 
Lutheran congregations, was for the proper training of the 
children in Christian schools. In spite of his arduous labors, 
he took time to teach school himself until teachers could be 
supplied. Of his work in January, 1743, he writes: “Since 
there is great ignorance among the youth of this country 
and the good teachers are very rare, I am compelled to take 
hold of matters myself. .. On Monday, the parents in part 
brought me their children. It is somewhat disconcerting 
when children of 17, 18, 19, 20 years come with an ABC 
book, but I am glad that the children have such great desire 
to learn.” Somewhat later, he wrote: ‘One week I teach 
school in Philadelphia, the next in Providence, the third in 
New Hanover.” An urgent appeal to Germany resulted in 
the sending of two teachers, Kurtz and Schaum. In their 
call, these men were engaged to instruct the youth entrusted 
to them “in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other common 
school exercises, but particularly in the Christian doctrine 
of faith, according to the rule and guidance of Holy Writ 
and of Luther’s Catechism. ... and in brief to do all that 
otherwise pertains to the office of a catechete and a school- 
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teacher and to its salutary performance faithfully, diligently, 
and without hindrance.” Kurtz went to New Hanover as 
“helper,” Schaum stayed in Philadelphia; both of them being 
candidates of theology, they occasionally preached and, in 
case of necessity, administered baptism. Micilacbinns re- 
port of the teachers, about 1746, is very interesting, especi- 
ally of Kurtz. When this man was praised for some of his | 
sermons, “his old Adam grew so that he thought he alone 
was the real preacher and we others all bunglers. He bought 
himself a horse with saddle for twelve pounds without my 
knowledge and promised to pay it the next fall. There is 
meadow land next to the schoolhouse that one may well keep 
two horses. The people from the congregation bring so ° 
many gifts of love in the form of eating and drinking that 
it flows over.... In winter he has some thirty to forty chil- 
dren to instruct, but this lasts only half a year; for in the 
summer the farmers cannot do without their children. . . 
Every quarter he gets five shillings for the instruction of 
every child.” Meanwhile, Muehlenberg was indefatigable in 
his work for Christian education. We read of schools near 
Reading, at York, and elsewhere. In Lancaster his labors 
were so successful that, in 1748, after the coming of Pastor 
Handschuch, a second teacher had to be engaged for the 
growing school. In many parishes, schools were erected be- 
fore a regular church edifice was planned. In 1748, all the 
congregations in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania but one 
reported flourishing schools. These schools were indeed still 
in need of trained teachers and often very poorly equipped, 
on account of the poverty of the people. It is interesting to 
note that Pastor Weygand, who succeeded Muehlenberg in 
New York in 1753, built a schoolhouse and established a 
regular school with a teacher. The constitution of the con- 
gregation at Philadelphia, adopted in 1762, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph among those concerning the duties of the 
pastors: “They should have the superintendence over the 
regular schools and school-teachers, as over the church li- 
brary; arrange salutary rules for the schools and examina- 
tions; visit the schools diligently, as much as possible, and 
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encourage the youth, that they may be established in the 
Word of God and in our Catechism taken therefrom and in 


_ other sound doctrinal books, and be directed to the atone- 


ment as well as to the following of Christ, and be educated 
for the welfare of the community.” | 

In the same year, 1762, the school report at the meeting 
of Synod showed the situation to be as follows: New Provi- 
dence had various small schools, but the main school had no 
teacher; New Hanover-had a school which had enjoyed some 
help from a society in London, but had recently become self- 
sustaining; Philadelphia reported the schools in excellent 
eondition; the congregation. on the Raritan had no school; 
in the Olyer congregation a poor school-teacher had to be 
dismissed, and the school was discontinued; in New York 
there was also a poor teacher, and the school was not in flour- 
ishing condition; in Vincent Township there was a fine 
school, with an excellent teacher and some 60 children; in 
Reading the school was in very good condition, with some 
80 children; Richmond had a fairly good school; in Tulpe- 
hocken the school numbered 40, in Heidelberg 80 children;. 
in Lancaster the school had from 50 to 60 children in sum- 
mer, from 80 to 90 in winter; in Lebanon the people were 
too poor to maintain a school; in Easton only desultory at- 
tempts at organizing a day-school had been made; in Nord- 
kiel floods had interfered with the work of the school.- The 
report of the pastors in general still echoes the complaint 
which had been made in 1758: “The condition of school- 
work in our congregations is still poor, since there are few 
well-trained and faithful teachers; the salaries are entirely. 
inadequate; the members of the congregations live too far 


\ apart, most of them are poor; the roads in winter are too 


bad, and in summer the children are needed for the work.” 

But as time went on conditions improved. When Muebh- 
lenberg died, in 1787, the outlook for a continued rapid 
growth of the schools was very bright. In 1800, the large 
Lutheran congregation at Philadelphia had four schools, 
with 250 children. In 1804, twenty-six congregations of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania reported eighty-nine schools; 
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in 1813, fifty-two pastors represented a total of 164 schools; 
in 1820, there were 206 parish schools in eighty-four congre- 
gations. The Ministerium of New York was also very active 
in founding parochial schools, and the growth of these in- 
stitutions remained unchecked till about the second quarter 
‘of the last century. At this time, the system of free public 
schools began to work a change. If a teachers’ seminary had 
been founded shortly after the Revolutionary War or at least 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the decline and 
subsequent decay might not have been so rapid. But the 
effort to establish such an institution ended in failure. In 
some congregations, the parish school held its own, but the 
great majority of the parishes permitted the schools to die. 

In Virginia, the Henkels tried to stem the tide which 
threatened to engulf them. Im the report of a conference of 
March, 1815, we read: “The motion was made and also ap- 
proved that every preacher should make it his concern, in 
all his congregations to make arrangements that regular 
German schools be held by men who have the proper abil- 
ity. ... But in case the preacher cannot get a decent school- — 
teacher, he himself should teach school at least three months 
in the year. But if such schools cannot be held in some of 
his congregations, it should be the duty of every preacher to 
make provisions that as often and as much as possible, on 
Sundays and on holidays, instruction be given by the pastor 
himself, or by wardens, elders, or some other able man, in 
order that the adolescent youth receive instruction in read- 
ing and writing.” The New Market Printery, in those years, ~ 
turned out many a catechism, ABC book, hymn book, ete. 
The influence of Paul Henkel extended beyend the Ohio 
River into Ohio, and on one of his trips he had the joyful 
privilege of confirming some eighteen young people that had 
received instruction from an excellent school-teacher by the 
name of Johannes Kemp. 

A new impetus was given to the Christian day-school by 
the so-called Saxon immigration and the subsequent organi- 
zation of the Missouri Synod. It was in the first months of 
the year 1839 that a number of Lutheran colonists, totaling 
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some 750 souls, reached St. Louis. The majority of the im- 
migrants settled in Perry County, Missouri, where land was 
bought by their leaders. And in spite of the hardships and 
the poverty of those days, the Lutherans, both in St. Louis 
and in the wilderness, established parish schools. And this 
custom, of making proper provision for the Christian traih- 
ing of the young, became characteristic of the young western 
synod. The statement of Doctor Walther with regard to this 
movement has, in general, retained its validity: “In the 
Saxon Lutheran congregations it was the rule that at all 
times, together with the office of the ministry, that of the 
teacher was established. Only a few days after the arrival 
of the first division of the immigrant colony in St. Louis a 
school was opened. The same thing also took place in all 
the other congregations, in Perry County. If it was not 
possible to appoint a regular teacher, it was self-evident that 
the pastor, together with his ministry, also assumed the of- 
fice of teaching and discharged these duties according to 
ability.” 

This idea has always actuated the Missourn Synod and 
the entire Synodical Conference in its position, according to 
which it steadfastly maintained the necessity of the Chris- 
tian day-school. The maintenance of these schools is not a 
question of language, but of doctrine and of the duties im- 
posed upon the parents by Scriptures. Incidentally, we sub- 
seribe, to its full extent, what the Lutheran Quarterly stated 
a few years ago (34, 201): “If the Lutheran Church ever 
permits its schools to die, its end will be at hand.” Even the 
English District of the Missouri Synod, which at the present 
time maintains only a few Christian day-schools, at one of 
its last meetings passed the resolution: “That the congrega- 
tions of our District be encouraged to do all in their power | 
to further the cause of parish schools” (Proceedings of 1916, 
64.) Never, since the time of Luther and Comenius, has the 
subject of fully organized Christian schools received such 
thorough attention and been worked out in practise with 
greater success than in the Lutheran Church of the Missis- 


sippi Valley and its branches. As the first years of poverty 
Kretzmann, History of Education. $ 
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and hardships were left behind, the schoolhouses rained in 
pretentiousness and proper equipment, the training of the 
teachers received the attention it deserves, and an intelligent 
interest may be observed on the part of the average Lutheran 
in this section. In the majority of cases, other things being 


equal, the city schools maintained by the Lutheran congre- — 


gations will compare very well with other city schools, and 
the country schools with their neighbors that are supported 
by the state. With so much well-founded enthusiasm to 
carry it forward, it is not surprising that the interest in 
Christian day-schools, even in these troublous times of hectic 
patriotism and subversion of principles formerly thought 
fundamental, has not ceased. MRather, it is radiating out- 
ward in every direction, all Lutheran bodies in the United 
States being affected more or less, the result being that these 
institutions have become indispensable adjuncts of the Lu- 
theran parishes in the Middle and Western, as well as in 
some of the Eastern and Southern States. The total num- 
ber of Lutheran parish schools in this country, in a com- 


municant membership of about two and one-half millions, is | 


some 6500, with approximately 280,000 pupils, which in- 
cludes, however, also such schools that have sessions in sum- 
mer only, or for only about three months in the year. 

As for the plan and scope of the Lutheran day-schools, 
the following summary may sufiice, chiefly for the informa- 
tion of such as are not acquainted with their work: 

“The Lutheran parochial sehool in the United States is, 
unlike the parish schools of the European countries, not a 
state school, but a school maintained by the parish, some- 
times with the aid of the synod to which the congregation 
-belongs. There may be either one school maintained by a 
congregation, which is very often graded in the same way as 
the public schools, or a large congregation may have several 
schools in various parts of the parish, or, if there are two or 
more congregations forming one parish, they may bear the 
expense of a single central school together.!) In some cases, 
union schools have been established where several congrega- 
tions are situated in close proximity to each other. 
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“The parochial school is in charge of the congregation or 
parish which maintains it. The cengregation also fixes the 
subjects in the course of study and exercises supervision, | 


usually through a specially elected or appointed school board. 


The pastor is, in all cases, ex officio supervisor of religious 
instruction. ... In almost one-half of the, Lutheran paro- 
chial schools the pastor either teaches the entire school him- 
self or assists in teaching in some classes. There is also a 
certain amount of supervision of schools by the visitors and 
by advisory boards provided by some synods. (Special school 
superintendents have now been elected in several] districts.) 

“The subjects taught in the parochial schools, outside of 
religion, are the following: Reading and writing.of the 
language of the congregation, English, German, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Finnish; Slavonian, etc.; reading and writing 
of English; arithmetic; grammar and composition; geogra- 
phy; United States history and civil government; drawing; 
singing; elementary or general science: the prinéiples of 
physiology, zoology, botany, common facts in physics; general 
history; elementary algebra. Though all or many of these 
subjects are taught, the congregation or parish schools are, 
however, chiefly religious schools, and the teaching of re- 
ligion, of the Lutheran faith, is the principal reason for 
their exidtence. Competent instruction in all the branches 
is indeed aimed at and, at least in a great number of cases, 
also achieved, the graduates of these schools, in spite of the 
extra work in religion and one foreign language, ranking 
very high in competitive tests with the graduates of the ele- 


“mentary public schools. But the teaching of religion is para- 


mount in the course of study, all the other branches being 
made subordinate to it.” (Journal of Religious Education, 
Feb., 1916, 6. 7.) 


REFERENCES: Bente, American a oe Graeb- 
ner, Geschichte der lutherischen Kirche Amerikas; Lenker, 
Inutherans in All Lands. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


Secondary and Higher Education in the Lutheran - 
Church of America. 


There is hardly a more absorbing chapter in the entire | 


history of American education than that which concerns the 
establishing and maintaining of higher institutions of learn- 
ing within the Lutheran Church in the United States. Al- 
though the limitations of space will not permit more than the 
briefest of sketches for the more prominent schools under 
this heading, yet it will surely be interesting to all friends of 
Christian education if the history of the more important in- 
stitutions be given in the form of a summary. 

The oldest classical and theological school of the Lutheran 
Church in America is Hartwick Seminary, located in Otsego, 
Co., N. Y., at the headwaters of the Susquehanna, near 
Cooperstown. It was named after John Christopher Hart- 
wick, who was pastor of the Palatine congregations in West- 
ern New York in the last half of the eighteenth century. 
When he died, in 1796, he left, as he supposed, about 20,000 
acres for the purpose of founding a “Gymnasium, Seminale 
Theologicum, and Missionarium,” and also “College Gym- 
nasium and Seminary.” Although only $16,000 became avail- 
able from this bequest, the Seminary was established in 1797, 
in New York City, the Rev. John C. Kunze, D. D., together 
with Mr. A. T. Braun and the Rev. John F. Ernst, consti- 
tuting the faculty. The first building, the “Old Seminary,” 
was erected on a campus of five acres originally belonging to 
the Hartwick tract, in 1815. The first principal was the 
Rev. Ernst Lewis Hazelius, D. D. Hartwick Seminary, un- 
der the amended charter adopted by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1911, is governed by twelve trustees, elected 
by the Synod of New York. The latter was formed by the 
amalgamation of the Franckean, Hartwick, and the New 
York and New Jersey Synods. There is an Academy, or 
Pro-Seminary, and a Theological Department. 

The Theological Seminary of the General Synod at Get- 
tysburg, Pa., was established by that body in 1826. The reso- 
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lution which resulted in this action reads, in part: “The 
General Synod will forthwith commence, in the name of the 
Triune God, and in humble dependence on His aid, the es- 
tablishment of a theological seminary. . .. And in this 
seminary shall be taught, in the German and English lan- 
guages, the fundamental doctrines of the Sacred Scriptures, 
as contained in the Augsburg Confession.” The Rev. Samuel 
S. Schmucker was elected first professor. The school was 
opened for students September 6, 1826. The Seminary is 
open “for the reception of students of all Christian denomi- 
nations,” Const., Art. IV, Sec. 1. “The design shall be to 
educate men for the Christian ministry and to provide our 
churches with pastors who sincerely believe the Word of 
God, as contained in the canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, to be the only infallible rule of faith and 
practise, and who hold the Augsburg Confession to be a cor-_,. 
rect exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the Divine 
Word,”’ Const., Art. I, Sec. 2. Among the professors of this 
institution have been some that were well known far beyond 
their local organization, such as Hazelius, Schmidt, Krauth, © 
Schaeffer, and Stork. The Seminary has a large endowment. 
The board of directors is composed of members of the: fol- 
lowing dgstrict synods: those of Maryland, of West Pennsy]l- | 
vania, of the Alleghany Synod, of East Pennsylvania, of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, of Central Pennsylvania, of the Susque- 
hanna Synod. | | 

In the city of Springfield, in southwestern Ohio, is lo- 
eated Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio and Adjacent States, 
at a convention held at Washington, Guernsey Oo., in 1842, 
resolved “to ordain and establish a literary and theological 
institution.” The charter “to effect the promotion of theo- 
logical and scientific knowledge” was secured from the State 
of Ohio on March 11, 1845. The provision of the constitu- 
tion that “the chief aim shall be the education of young men 
for the ministry of the Evangelical Lutheran Ohurch” has 
been carried out in the classical course of the college and in 
the theological department. The latter was formerly called 
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the Wittenberg Theological Seminary, but is now incorpo- 
rated with the College under the name “Hamma Divinity 
School.” The institution, with the exception of the divinity 
school, is coeducational, and is the largest school, in point of 
attendance, in the Lutheran Church of America. The con- 
trol of Wittenberg College, in all its departments, is vested 
in a board of directors, composed of an equal number of lay 
and clerical delegates from six district synods: East Ohio 
Synod, Miami Synod, Wittenberg Synod, Synod of Northern 
Indiana, Olive Branch Synod, Wartburg Synod. 

The Pennsylvania College of Gettysburg is an institution 
distinct from the Theological Seminary located at the same 
place. Its charter was approved April 7, 1832. One of its 
provisions reads: “At election either for patrons, or trus- 
tees, or teachers, or other officers, and in the reception of 
pupils, no person shall be rejected on account of his con- 
scientious persuasion in matters of religion, provided he 
shall demean himself in a sober manner and conform to the 
rules and regulations of the College.” In spite of this broad 
statement, however, the College has served the Church by 
preparing men for the Theological Seminary, and its pur- 
pose is thus closely identified with the Lutheran Church. 
The school was formally organized on July 4, 1832, and the 
first class was graduated September 18, 1834. The board of 
trustees is composed of thirty-six members, and is predomi- 
nantly, if not entirely, Lutheran. The College is well or- 
ganized and has kept abreast of the times, maintaining an 
enviable reputation at the great universities for the admira- 
ble scholarship of its graduates. 

In the east-central part of Pennsylvania, fifty miles north 
of the State capital, on the right bank of the Susquehanna, 
is situated the little town of Selinsgrove. It was here that 
the Rev. Benjamin Kurtz, D. D., of Baltimore, in 1858, 


founded a practical theological seminary, which has since 


grown to be Susquehanna University. After the death of the 
founder, the Missionary Institute, as it was then called, 
gradually strengthened its classical department, until, in 
1894, with the extension of the institution to embrace a full 
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college course, the name was also changed. Rapid progress 
has been made since then. The Endowment of Susquehanna 
University is still small, but efforts are being made to in- 
crease the sum. There is a Conservatory of Music and a 
_ School of Business included in the College. 

Another school which is making rapid strides forward is 
Carthage College, of Carthage, 111. Founded in 1870, with 
Prof. L. F. M. Easterday as its first principal, it began, 
humbly enough, with dn academic department. In the course 
of time it expanded into a collegiate institute, and has now, 
through the united efforts of trustees, faculty, alumni, and 
friends, received recognition as a full college by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and by the Department of Public Instruction 
of the State. The college has a large endowment fund, but 
is supported also by the local district synods. 

Still farther west, on the banks of the Missouri, in north- 
eastern Kansas, in the little city of Atchison, was located 
Midland College and Western Theological Seminary. It was 
founded in 1887 by the Board of Education, upon resolution 
of the General Synod in session at Omaha in that year. The 
city of Atchison offered $50,000 in cash, thirty acres of 
_ ground for a site, and other highly acceptable inducements. 

Work wad begun in rented rooms on September 15. In 1889 
the first building on the campus was completed and the 
College moved to these more commodious quarters. The 
academy grew, and college courses were added. The Theo- 
logical Seminary, with separate grounds, buildings, and 
faculty, was established in 1895. It is now a department of 
the College. There is an endowment fund, but also liberal 
support from the local district synods. The board of trus- 
tees is composed of twenty-nine men, four from the citizens 
of Atchison, six from the Kansas, English Nebraska, and 
German Nebraska Synods, respectively, two each from the 
Rocky Mountain and Iowa Synods, and three from the 
Alumni Association. The College must forever remain un- 
der the control of the Lutheran Church, “with proper checks — 
and balances.” The institution has now been moved to Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 
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Though the two oldest Lutheran synods in the United 
States belonged to what was formerly the General Council, 
various factors and considerations hindered the establish- 
ment of regular institutions of higher learning for more 
than a century after the first ground had been purchased in 
Philadelphia, in 1749. That this fact, however, in no way 
discredits the concern of the interested synods for the mat- 
ter of higher education is evident from the excellent show- 
ing which the institutions formerly under the control or un- 
der the auspices of the General Council are making in every 
department of higher learning. There is intelligent coopera- 
tion between the various synods and a sufficient amount of 
energy to carry on even new projects. The spirit of progress 
and achievement is evident on every hand, and the condition 
of the various institutions speaks very highly for the ability 
of the management. 

The oldest theological seminary of the former General 
Oouncil is the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
pheia. The institution, by its location, serves especially the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the Ministerium of New York, 
the Pittsburgh Synod, and the Synod of New York and New 
England, all of which are represented on the board of direc- 
tors. The Seminary was opened on October 4, 1864, with a 
faculty of three ordinary and two extraordinary professors. 
The school was fortunate in having teachers of more than 
local prominence, among whom the names of Wm. J. Mann, 
Charles P. Krauth, Henry: E. Jacobs, and Jacob Fry may be 
mentioned. The Seminary offers the usual courses of a com- 
plete theological education, and has also a graduate depart- 
ment. | | 

The history of Muhlenberg College, situated at Allen- 
town, Pa., reaches back far beyond the time when it became 
a Lutheran institution. Founded in 1848, and originally 
known as Allentown Seminary, it was, in 1864, incorporated 
with full collegiate powers under the title of the Allentown 
Collegiate Institute and Military Academy. Im the year 
1867 the control of the school passed into the hands of a 
Lutheran board, when it received’its present name, in honor 
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of the patriarch of the Lutherans in the East, one of whose 
descendants was its first president. The College is now 
owned and controlled by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
although the Synod of New York and New England also 
takes a lively interest 1n it. There is now an endowment 
fund of over half a million dollars for the Philadelphia 
Seminary and Muhlenberg College. The Allentown Prepa- 
ratory School and Muhlenberg Academy is at present a sepa- 
rate organization, with its own building and faculty. | 

The special institution of the New York Ministerium is 
Wagner. Memortal Lutheran College, formerly located at 
Rochester, but now removed to Staten Island. It was estab- 
lished in 1883 for the purpose of supplying the German 
churches of the East with pastors.. Mr. John G. Wagner of 
Rochester donated the first building. In spite of the fact 
that the courses of the school were until recently, to a large 
extent, conducted in German, the work done is on a level 
with that of the best American institutions of equal rank. 

Like most of the other synods formerly connected with 
the Council, the Pittsburgh Synod has its own ‘college, Thiel 
College, of Greenville, Pa. It is another institution exem- 
plifying the interest of a layman in the work of the Church, 
since Mr. A. Louis Thiel of Pittsburgh furnished the money 
for the establishment of the school. A summer hotel at 
Philipsburg, now Monaca, was purchased, and an academy, 
known as Thiel Hall, was opened. The institution was in- 
corporated under the title Thiel College in 1870. In the 
same year, upon the death of Mr‘ Thiel, the College was 
made his residuary legatee, thus securing the present endow- 
ment. The high grade of work done at this schoo] has won 
for it the recognition it so richly deserves. 

Owing to the gradual growth of English work in the 
West, some of the leaders of church-work, notably the Rev. 
W. A. Passavant, deemed it necessary to establish the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Chicago, Iil., located at Maywood. It 
réceived its charter July 29, 1891, which was amended May 
10, 1894. “The board of directors of the Chicago Seminary 
was originally appointed by the General Council .. ., and the 
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directors are now elected from synods belonging to the 
[former] General Council,’? which, by resolution, has com- 
mended the institution to its pastors and people. The synods 
most vitally interested in the Seminary are the Chicago 
Synod, the Synod of the Northwest, and the District Synod 
of Ohio, as recent resolutions show. The Rev. R. F. Weid- 
ner was president of the institution for many years. 

The need of a school for academic and collegiate instruc- 
tion in the territory supplied by the Chicago Seminary, 
which has been voiced in resolutions of two of the interested 
district synods, the Ohio and that of the Northwest, will 
probably be met by Weidner Institute, located at Mulberry, 
Ind., where it was established in 1900. Though still a very 
young institution, the school is making rapid strides forward, 
and will, no doubt, be an important factor in the educational 
systems of the synods that felt its need. 

The oldest institution under the control of the Augustana 
Synod is Augustana College and Theological Seminary, lo- 
cated at Rock Island, I]. When the great tide of emigra- 
tion from the Scandinavian countries began, in the middle 
of the last century, the pioneers made their way into the 
sparsely settled districts of northern Illinois and Iowa, and 
later to Wisconsin, Minnesota, and to other States. These 
people, intelligent, sturdy, religious as they were, felt great 
anxiety over the priceless heritage of the Lutheran faith in 
the new country. At first the Scandinavian pastors united 
with the Synod of Northern Illinois. About that time, this 
synod and other Lutheran bodies were maintaining a school 
known as the Illinois State University, at Springfield, for 
the purpose of educating Lutheran ministers. The Scandi- 
navian conferences established and upheld a professorship at 
this institution for several years. But in 1860 the Augustana 
Synod was organized at a convention in Chicago. One of 
its first official acts was the founding of an institution of 
higher learning. For three years, Augustana College and 
Seminary was located at Chicago. After the resignation of 
Professor Esbjoern, however, the school was moved to Pax- 


ton, Ill., where Professor T. N. Hasselquist became its head. 
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In 1875 the removal to Rock Island took place. The school 
slowly grew into a college, and in the course of time various 
departments were added, placing the institution on a level 
with the best schools of its kind in the country. According 
to its charter, Augustana College and Theological Seminary 
is a distinctly conservative Lutheran institution. 

The Swedes of the Northwest felt the need of an institu- 
tion of higher learning in their midst even in the pioneer 
days. To this desire the establishment of Gustavus Adolphus 
College is due. The school was founded by the Rev. Erik 
Norelius, at Red Wing, in 1862, under the name of Minne- 
sota Elementar Skola. In 1863 it was moved to East Union, 
near Carver, Minn., and continued its work under the name 
of St. Ansgar’s Academy. According to a resolution of the 
Minnesota Conference, by which the institution is now di- 
rectly supported, the school was moved to St. Peter in 1876, - 
at the same time receiving the name it now bears. In the 
course of time the academy grew into a college, and various 
departments were added as the need for them arose. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College! is mentioned with respect on account 
of its thorough work. The endowment fund now totals as 
much as the value of the buildings with equipment. 

The tame of Lindsborg, Kans., is known far and wide 
beyond the confines of the county and even of the State, on 
account of the fact that Bethany College is situated there. 
When the Swedish colonies in the Smoky Hill Valley of 
central Kansas were founded, they were isolated, to some 
extent, from other colonies of their own nationality. It was 
mainly due to this fact that Dr. Carl A. Swenson, in the fall 
of 1881, founded Bethany College. During the first year, 
recitations were held in a small room of Bethany Church. 
The next summer the Smoky Hill District of the Kansas 
Conference took charge of the school, and in March, 1884, 
the entire Conference. The progress of the school is best 
shown by its successive names. In its first charter it was 
called Bethany Academy. In 1885 it rose to the dignity of 
Bethany Normal] Institute, and in the next year its charter 
was changed to read for the Bethany College and Normal 
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Institute. In 1899 the school was fully accredited by the 
State Board of Education. Its sphere of usefulness and in- 
fluence is steadily increasing, due also, in no smal] measure, 
to the annual rendition of “Messiah” by the great Oratorio 
Society and Orchestra. 

While the Swedish Lutherans of Kansas were busy with 
their fine college, those of Nebraska were by no means idle. 
In 1883 the Nebraska Conference established Luther College, 
located at Wahoo, Saunders County. Without having had 
a phenomena! growth, the school has done steady, good work, 
and possesses the confidence of its graduates and the people 
whom it aims to serve, as the growing endowment fund in- 
dicates. 

The Swedish Lutherans were by no means confined to the 
Mississippi Valley, and their interest in higher education is 
manifest wherever numbers of their nationality congregate. 
Due to this fact, the New York and New England Conferen- 
ces of the Augustana Synod, in 1893, established Upsala 
College, named so in commemoration of the Council of Up- 
sala, in 1593. The institution was organized as an academy 
and music school and located, the first year, in the Swedish 
Bethlehem Church, and the next five years in more commo- 
dious quarters, in Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1898 the institution 
was organized as a college under the laws of New Jersey and 
moved to Kenilworth (formerly New Orange). The usual 
vigor of progress was noticeable here also, and Upsala Col- 
lege, in consequence, has the opportunity to do splendid work. 

In May, 1904, the Minnesota Conference of the Augus- 
tana Synod appointed a committee to make the necessary 
preparations for the founding of an institution of learning 
in the Twin Cities. This resulted in the establishment of 
Minnesota College. For one year the school occupied rented 
quarters. But the enthusiasm of the founders and the re- 
sponse of students was so energetic that the College acquired 
its Own property in southeast Minneapolis, adjacent to the 
campus of the State University, where the institution has 
enjoyed a steady and highly gratifying growth. 

Meanwhile, the congregations in the northwestern part of 
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Minnesota had not been idle. The earnest desire of many 
Swedish Lutherans in the Alexandria District of the Min- 
nesota Conference was realized when the organization of 
Northwestern College, of Fergus Falls, was effected on Jan- 
uary 17, 1900, and the formal opening of the institution 
made a year later. The growth of the campus in the next 
years but typified the expansion of the school itself. The 
College serves a rich locality, peopled with intelligent, pros- 
perous citizens, and will undoubtedly extend its sphere of 
influence as occasion offers. 

The Swedish Lutherans of Texas are few in number, in 
comparison with those of the northern colonies. But with 
admirable courage the Austin and El Campo Districts of 
the Kansas Conference organized and established Trinity 
College at Round Rock, Tex. After a suitable building had 
been erected and a charter secured from the State, the school 
was opened on October 2, 1906, although the formal dedica- 
tion did not take place till 1908. The school has weathered 
the first difficulties bravely, and has firmly established itself 
as an institution of great value to Church and State. 

A year later than Trinity College another institution, in 
the far Northwest, was established. Coeur d’Alene College, 
in the city of the same name, in Idaho, is owned and con- 
trolled by the Columbia Conference of the Augustana Synod. 
Though but little over ten years old, it has enjoyed a rapid 
growth, and now comprises five departments. 

In the extreme northern part of Minnesota, in the fertile 
Red River Valley, at Warren, is located North Star College, 
founded in 1908. It is controlled by a board of trustees af- 
filiated with the Red River Valley District of the Red River 
Valley Conference. Since 1913 the school has occupied its 
fine new building, and has excellent prospects for continued 
prosperity, 

The Lutherans in the South withdrew from their affilia- 
tion with the larger bodies in the North as the inevitable 
result of the Civil War and on account of certain resolutions 
of the General Synod affecting their interests. During the 
next twenty years, conditions were somewhat disorganized. 
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The Synods of North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Southwest Virginia, and Georgia had, in 1863, founded the 
General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
Confederate States of America. This name was changed, 
after the war, to read Evangelical Lutheran General Synod 
in North America, and finally, General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in the South. Meanwhile the Ten- 
nessee Synod, which wanted to join the federation, held out 
for a more conservative basis of union. The result was that 
in 1886 a federation of the synods in the South was consum- 
mated at Roanoke, Va., under the name The United Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South. This 
body is now afhliated with the United Lutheran Church. 

The Lutheran Theological Seminary of the United Synod 
South is located at Columbia, S. C. It is a long recital of 
battling with difficulties of the most discouraging kind that 
enables one to appreciate the founding of the present insti- 
tution. As early as 1829, the South Carolina Synod took 
initiatory steps to establish a theological school. This in- 
stitution was conducted principally by Dr. E. L. Hazelius, 
at Lexington, S. C., from 1833 to 1853. In 1854 the school 
was moved to Newberry and became Newberry College. 
Owing to the war, the theological department was discon- 
tinued. After 1867 further attempts were made, first at 
Newberry, then at Walhalla, then at Columbia, and finally 
at Salem, Va., where it was merged with the theological de- 
partment maintained there by the General Synod South. 
“Discouragement caused the discontinuance of the seminary 
by the General Synod South in 1884. The South Carolina 
Synod again took up theological work at Newberry, in 1886. 
The United Synod South, in 1892, took over the theological 
work, as a provisional arrangement. In 1898 the theological 
seminary, as a separate institution, received a home at Mount 
Pleasant, near Charleston. ... When the location at Mount 
Pleasant proved unsatisfactory, the city of Columbia offered 
a fine site, together with a cash donation.” <A granite build- 
ing was erected in 1911, since which time the seminary has 
been located at Columbia. 
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The oldest institution within the territory of the United 
Synod South is Newberry College, located at Newberry, S. C. 
Its history is, to a large extent, interwoven with that of the 
theological seminary. In 1830 the Synod of South Carolina 
resolved to establish a seminary, and to conduct, in connec- 
tion therewith, a classical academy. From this academy, in 
the course of time, Newberry College was déveloped. From 
1832 to 1854 the Classical and Theological Institute of the 
South Carolina Synod accomplished results which redounded 
to the maintenance of a high standard in Christian educa- 
tion in the South. When the South Carolina Synod, in 
1854, decided to organize the classical department into a 
regular college, another step forward was taken. In 1856 
Newberry College was chartered by the State. The war 
damaged the young institution to such an extent that the 
site was abandoned, and the school moved to Walhalla in 
_ 1868, where it remained till 1877. In that year the people 
of Newberry succeeded in having the college brought back 
to its old home, where it has remained ever since, growing 
steadily in number of students and in usefulness. The in- 
atitution is strong in the affection of numerous graduates 
and friends. | 

In 1842 two Lutheran clergymen from western Maryland, 
the Rey, D. F. Bittle and the Rev. C. C. Baughman, founded 
a school near Staunton, Va., which was named Virginia In- 
stitute. The beginning was humble enough, since there were 
only two log buildings available for the school. In 1845 the 
institution was incorporated as the Virginia Collegiate In- 
stitute. This was after the Synod of Virginia had adopted 
the school as its institution. In 1847 the Institute was re- 
moved to Salem, a site easily accessible to the two synods in 
Virginia, and it was incorporated as Roanoke College in 
1853. The school has been singularly fortunate in having 
men as presidents that served for many years and gave their 
most untiring efforts to the building up of the institution, 
Dr. Bittle having twenty-three years and Dr. Dreher twenty- 
five years to his credit. Further plans for improvement are 
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being made, and the increased usefulness of the college in 
the field of higher education is assured. 

For many years the Tennessee Synod was without its own 
institution of higher learning. Continued agitation finally 
resulted in the founding of Concordia High School at Cono- 
ver, S. C., in 1877. This school was chartered as a college 
in 1881, taken over by the entire synod in 1883, and con- 
ducted by it till 1892, when the English Missouri Synod took 
over the property. Meanwhile the Tennessee Synod had ac- 
cepted a proposition from Hickory, N. O., and formally 
opened Lenoir College on September 1, 1891. In 1895 the 
college became the official institution of synod, which as- 
sumed the financial obligations of current expenses in 1899, 
and manages its affairs through a board of trustees. All in- 
dications point to the fact that Lenoir Oollege is destined 
for a most useful career. In spite of its youth it has tradi- 
tions to uphold which will prove an inspiration to the stu- 
dents and friends for all times. 

Mount Pleasant Collegiate Institute, of Mount Pleasant, 
N. C., was founded by the North Carolina Synod in 1854, as 
the Western Carolina Male Academy. It was chartered as 
North Carolina College in 1859 and continued as such, with 
slight interruptions, till 1902, since which time it has been 
conducted as an advanced secondary school under its present 
name. The history of the institution is one of which its 
alumni and friends may well be proud, and the outlook for 
future successful work is most auspicious. 

The education of women is so highly Rice of in the 
United Synod South that there are several institutions of 
learning for girls. The oldest of these is Mont Amoena 
Seminary, which was organized in 1859 and became a church 
institution in 1869, when the Synod of North Carolina se- 
cured the property. The supervision is vested in a board of 
trustees appointed by synod. The school is not large, but its 
work has, perhaps for that very reason, been accompanied 
by gratifying success, several hundred women having been 
graduated, while several thousand have taken work in some 
department. 
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Marion College, founded and located at Marion, Va., in 
1873, is another church-school with high ideals. It carries 
on its work principally under the auspices of the Synod of 
Southwest Virginia, the charter of the college requiring that 
the president and the majority of the trustees be members of. 
the Lutheran Church. It is open, however, ‘as the other 
schools are, to members of all denominations. The home 
and social life of Marion College, together with the high 
grade of instruction offered, has been a source of genuine 
pleasure to its many friends. More than a thousand young 
women have attended, and more than two hundred have been 
graduated. 

Although Elizabeth College is one of the youngest insti- 
tutions in the South, it has made remarkably rapid and sure 
strides forward. Founded at Charlotte, N. C., in 1897, it 
rendered valuable service in the field of higher education for 
women. In 1915 Elizabeth College was merged with Roanoke 
Women’s College, of Salem, Va., and moved to that city. 
The union was a very successful merger, resulting in an in- 
stitution which compares: favorably with any school for 
women in the country. It is controlled by the Synods of 
Virginia and Southwest Virginia. 

An institution which is only a few years old, but has won 
a high place in the esteem of its students and friends, is 
Summerland College, of Leesville, S. C. The establishment 
of this institution was due to agitation extending over sev- 
eral years. At a meeting of the South Carolina Synod, in 
1912, the plans were fully matured, and the college opened 
on October 1 of that year. A great deal of interest for the 
school is shown in the district which it serves. 

The Synodical Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of North America was organized before the United 
Synod South, in 1872, though none of its synods are as old 
as the larger ones in that body, nor has this federation the 
antecedent history which the southern synod records. The 
following synods now belong to the Synodical Conference: 
the Missouri Synod, organized in 1847; the Evangelical 
Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, —_— 

Kretzmann, History of Hducation. 
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and Other States, formed in 1917 by the merger of the Wis- 
consin Synod, the Minnesota Synod, the District Synod of 
Michigan, and the District Synod of Nebraska; and the 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod of America, organized 
in 1902. 

The oldest institution in the Synodical Conference is 
Concordia Seminary and College at St. Louis, Mo., owned 
and controlled by the Missouri Synod. In the midst of the 
hardships and difficulties of pioneer work in the forest 
primeval of Perry Oounty, Mo., the Saxon colonists did not 
overlook the necessity of providing “an institution for edu- 
cating and training,” not only in the elementary branches, 
but also in the course of a Gymnasium, such as their leaders 
were accustomed to from Germany. The object, as stated in 
the prospectus, was to enable the graduates to matriculate in 
a university, according to the school system of Germany at 
that time. A log cabin at Altenburg was the first home of 
the new school. This was dedicated in October, 1889, and 
on December 9 of the same year the first classes were held. 
The first teachers were the Rev. C. F. W. Walther, whose 
- memory is so highly revered to-day, the Rev. J. F. Buenger, 
the Rev. O. Fuerbringer, and the Rev. Theo. Brohm. Con- 
ditions in the congregations founded by the Saxon colonists 
and in others which were established in the following. years 
made it necessary to lay especial stress on theological train- 
ing. . After the organization of the Missouri Synod, the 
school was moved to St. Louis, the new building being dedi- 
cated June 11, 1850. At this time the collegiate institute 
and the seminary were still united. ' In 1861 the classical 
department was moved to Fort Wayne, Ind., while the Prac- 
tical Seminary of that city was united with the theoretical 
institution at St. Louis in one organization. In 1875 the 
Practical Seminary was moved to Springfield, Hl. In 1883 
the large new building of the seminary was dedicated, which 
has since received a further large addition. The growth of 
the school has been steady, and its work such as to leave its 
imprint on a vast territory served by its graduates. It is 
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“now, in point of attendance, the largest theological seminary 
in the country. 

The higtory of Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
identical with that of Concordia Seminary till 1861. In 
that year the Gymnasium was transferred to Fort Wayne to 
occupy the buildings of the Practical Seminary, which was 
merged with the St. Louis Seminary. For many years the 
Fort Wayne Concordia was the only classical institution in 
the Missouri Synod. -One of its teachers, Prof. G. Schick, 
Ph. D., served the school for more than a half century. The 
great majority of the pioneer pastors of synod, and a great 


~ number of men now in office, remember this alma mater with 


fond allegiance. The school has grown, both internally and 
externally, and its course of study is gradually being revised 
to conform with the American system of secondary education. 

The practical institution of the Missouri Synod for theo- 
logical training 1s Concordia Seminary, now located at 
Springfield, Ijl., and occupying the buildings of the former 
Lutheran Illinois State University. The seminary was es- 
tablished by the Rev. W: Loehe, of Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, 
in 1846, and located at Fort Wayne, Ind. Its purpose was 
the practical training of men with some elementary know- 
ledge and maturity of age and judgment for the Lutheran 
ministry. When, in 1847, the Missouri Synod was organized, 
the institution was deeded to the young church body. In 
1861 it was connected with Concordia Seminary of St. Louis 
as a practical department. In 1874 and 1875 the Prosemi- 
nary and Seminary was moved to Springfield. Although 
the reasons for which the school was established can no lon- 
ger be said to exist in the same measure, it cannot be as- 
serted that the seminary has outlived its usefulness. With 
slight changes in organization and equipment, the school 
may continue to be of the highest service to the Lutheran 
Church, far beyond the bounds of the Missouri Synod. 

The founding of Concordia Teachers’ College (Normal 
School), now located at River Forest, a suburb of Chicago, 
is coincident with the founding of the practical Concordia 
Seminary. One of the purposes of the original Fort Wayne 
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institution was to train also Lutheran day-school teachers. 
The plant, however, was hardly large enough to keep pace 
with synod’s rapidly growing school system. In 1855, there- 
fore, a Teachers’ Seminary was founded at Milwaukee. In 
1857 synod took charge of the young institution, moving it 
back to Fort Wayne for the time being, where it remained 
till 1864. It then was established at Addison, Hl., where it 
remained till 1911. In that year an entirely new location 
was offered to gynod by the Lutheran Education Society of 
Chicago. The offer was accepted and a modern, thoroughly 
equipped school was built, which was dedicated on October 
12, 1918. The institution is known as Concordia Teachers 
College, and has now been accredited as a normal school in 
good standing by the authorities of the State. | 

When the Missouri Synod, in the third quarter of the 
last century, began to grow and expand with such amazing 
rapidity, the single collegiate institute at Fort Wayne proved 
inadequate for its needs. Accordingly, the [Tllinois and 
Northwestern Districts of that time established Concordia 
College of Milwaukee, in 1881. The first building was dedi- 
cated in 1883, and synod assumed control of the school in 
1887. It is located in the midst of a strong Lutheran popu- 
lation, with every opportunity for excellent service. 

Since the founding of a Christian day-school, up to the 
present time, has been considered practically self-evident in 
every congregation of the Missouri Synod, it is not surpris- 
ing that we find the record of a request before synod, in 
1893, urging the establishment of another teachers’ seminary 
west of the Mississippi. Recognizing the great need of quick 
action, synod had its trustees accept one of the offers which 
came from the territory to be served by the school. The re- 
sult was the organizing of the Teachers’ Seminary, or Nor- 
mal, at Seward, Nebr., the Lutheran Normal School of the 
West. Since 1905 the institution has the full course of such 
a school, and has now been accredited by the State authori- 
ties. The Nebraska District Synod has always taken a great 
interest in the school, and the results are most gratifying. 

At the same session of synod which resulted in the found- 
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ing of the Normal School of the West, the need of an insti- 
tution for higher training in the North was urged. An ap- 
propriation to that effect having been made, Concordta 
College of St. Paul was opened in the fall of 1893. In 1894 
the present buildings, with about five acres of land, were 
bought from the State of Minnesota. Later, an additional 
tract of ten acres was bought, which has now been exchanged 
for land more suitably located. The school in the firgt years 
served as Progymnaswm, and offered an elementary course 
in normal training. Since 1905 its course of study has been 
changed to conform to that of the older Gymnasiten. The 


~ course at the present time is that of a classical junior college 


according to the American system of education. All indi- 
cations seem to point to increased worth and usefulness in 
years to come. | 

The antecedent history of St. Paul’s College, of Concor- 
dia, Mo., goes back far beyond the year when Synod assumed 
control of the institution. It was founded in 1883 by the 
Rey. F. J. Biltz, himself one of the first students of the Al- 
tenburg Alma Mater. In 1885, the Western District Synod 
- took charge of the school, keeping it under its fostering care 
till 1896, when it was offered to, and accepted by, the Mis- 
sourl Synod as a whole. Nine years later, the present full 
course of study wag adopted. St. Paul’s may confidently 
expect to do work for many years to come, as it has served 
the Master in the past. 

A school that had peculiar vicissitudes to battle with for 
@ great number of years, is Concordia Gymnasium or Con- 
cordia Institute, of Bronxville, N. Y. It was in 1881 that 
the New York Conference appealed to St. Matthew’s Con- 
gregation, of that city, to permit the establishment of one or 
two Gymnasium classes in its Academy. In the fall of that 
year the s¢hool was opened. The next year, the Eastern 
District of the Missouri Synod took charge of the institu- 
tion which grew slowly but steadily during the next years. 
In 1894, the school was moved to Hawthorne and in 1905 
offered to the Delegate Synod, which thereupon took charge 
of the eastern Concordia. Meanwhile the location had 
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proved unsatisfactory. In order to remedy the matter 
thoroughly, the Lutheran Education Society of New York 
purchased and donated to Synod a fine site located at Bronx- 
ville, on which a new and well-equipped school has been 
built. The same spirit which prompted this action is still 
upholding and building the school, assuring its success also 
for the future. 

Concordia College, of Conover, N. C., was originally an 
institution of the Tennessee Synod, which founded the school 
in 1877 as Concordia High School and had it incorporated 
as a college in 1881. Ten years later, the English Missouri 
Synod acquired the property. With the: merging of this 
body as a district synod of the Missouri Synod, in 1911, the 
school has come under the control of the larger body. It is 
an unquestioned blessing to the Southeast. 

It is not often that a layman shows so much interest in 
the welfare of his church as to build and donate an institu- 
tion for the training of future pastors. This was done, how- 
ever, when the late Mr. J. P. Baden, of Winfield, Kans., 
gave to the English Missouri Synod St. John’s College, in 
that city, in 1893. The building was dedicated and opened 
for students in 1894. Since the small synod found the bur- 
den of two institutiohs too heavy, it offered the school at 
Winfield to the Missouri Synod in 1908. The gift was ac- 
cepted, and the Kansas District given control of the insti- 
tution till 1911, when the whole body assumed charge, at the 
same time making appropriations for an additional building. 
St. John’s is serving the great Southwest, which is just now 
enjoying a wonderful era of expansion, in which the school 
18 sure to share. 

The need of higher education on the Pacific Coast was 
met by the establishment of two institutions. Concordia 
College, of Portland, Ore., was organized in 1905 to serve 
the interests of the Lutheran congregations in the extreme 
Northwest. In 1907, the present site was selected and an 
appropriate building put up. The school is still owned and 
controlled by the Oregon and Washington District. There 
ean be no doubt that this institution has served to stimulate 
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the interest for theological training and for the wants of the 
ehurch in general, in that section of the country. 

California also has an institution, of which the District 
Synod of California and Nevada is justly proud. This is 
the California Concordia College, of Oakland. It was es- 
tablished in 1906 as a Progymnasium and conducted for al- 
most nine years in small quarters. A new, well-equipped 
building has now been erected, mainly through the efforts of 
the Lutheran Educatien Society of California. The outlook 
for the school has never been brighter than at present. 

In addition to these schools, which are directly under the 
~ eontrol of the Missouri Synod or some of its district synods, 
there are several private institutions existing under the aus- 
pices of organizations within the Synod, and with a decided 
Lutheran character. The oldest of these institutions is the 
Intheran High School, of Milwaukee, Wis. A young but 
vigorous institution of the same kind is the Lutheran High 
School and Business College, of Deshler, Nebr. Its equip- 
ment is thoroughly modern and its work conservatively 
thorough. Even more pretentious is the Luther Institute, 
of Chicago, Il. The association controlling this school is 
composed of members of the Synodical Conference. Its 
charter ig dated September 11, 1908, and the school now oc- 
cupies cOmmodious and modern quarters. <A similar insti- 
tution, controlled by members of the Synodical Conference, 
is Bethany Ladies’ College, of Mankato, Minn. The Ft. 
Wayne Luther Institute is the youngest of the high schools 
within the Missouri Synod, but is giving a good account of 
itself. It was founded in 1916 and is feeling its way for- 
ward carefully, but surely. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Other States has its Theological 
Seminary at Wauwatosa, a suburb of Milwaukee. The school 
was organized in 1865 with a Proseminary nd classical de- 
partment at Watertown, Wis., under the name Northwestern 
University. Since the classical department, by the year 
1869, had been modeled after the German Humanistic Gym- 
nasium, the seminary was discontinued from 1870 to 1878, 
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the theological students entering Concordia Seminary of 
St. Louis. Synod resumed the training of theological stu- 
dents in the fall of 1878 under the charter of Northwestern 
University, at Wauwatosa. When the Joint Synod was or- 
ganized, in 1892, it immediately took charge of the institu- 
tion, and its work has been carried on successfully, without 
interruption, to the present time. 

The early history of Northwestern College, of Watertown, 
Wis., is identical with that of the Theological Seminary. 
Since 1878, the school has been an independent organization. 
Together with the seminary, it holds an endowment fund 
which is growing steadily. The college has never been more 
thoroughly equipped, in every way, than at the present time. 
It is doing work of a very high order, which deserves ap- 
preciation. 

When the Joint Synod was organized, in 1892, it assumed 
control of the Michigan Lutheran Seminary, of Saginaw. 
This institution had been founded in 1887 as the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Michigan Synod. As such it was con- 
ducted till 1907. In 1910, the school was reopened as a 
Progymnasium by the entire body now constituting the Joint 
Synod, and it now serves principally the Michigan District 
of Synod. 

The Minnesota Synod organized Dr. Martin Luther Col- 
lege, of New Ulm, Minn., in 1884. When the Joint Synod 
was organized, it assumed control of the institution. The 
character of the school was slightly changed. Its main pur- 
pose, since that time, has been to serve as a Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, the preparation of young men and young women for 
parochial school work. However, the Progymnastum has 
been retained for the sake of the young men of the North- 
west that are preparing for theological study. 

In addition to the schools enumerated above, there are 
two high schools and a seminary department for colored 
people maintained by the Synodical Conference as such. 
One of these is Immanuel College, of Greensboro, N. OC., 
which has, in addition, a Proseminary department offering 
normal] training, the other Luther College, of New Orleans, 
which is mainly a preparatory school for Immanuel College. 
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So far as latest reports show, there are nine of the inde- 
pendent Lutheran synods or church bodies in the United 
States that maintain or control institutions of higher learn- 
ing in their midst. 

The oldest Lutheran body under this heading is the Joint 
Synod of Ohio and Other States, which first met as a gen- 
eral conference in 1818 and as a synod in 18383. The first 
theological seminary of this synod, now a department of 
Capital University, at Columbus, Ohio, was opened at Can- 
ton, O., in 1830. The removal to Columbus took place in 
1881. In 1850, Capital University was founded. This in- 
stitution, especially during the last decade, has had a most 
encouraging growth. <A continuation of the present system 
is sure to result in enlarged facilities in every respect. 

The German Luther Seminary, now located at St. Paul, 
Minn., was originally a part of the seminary at Columbus. 
The practical department of the older institution was or- 
ganized as a separate school in 1885 and transferred to 
Afton, Minn. Since each year showed a growth in attend- 
ance, Joint Synod, in 1892, provided more commodious 
quarters by removing the institution to St. Paul. Here the 
growth in both Proseminary and Seminary has been steady, 
necessitating enlarged quarters and increased equipment. 

For the training of parochial school teachers the Ohio 
Synod maintains a teachers’ seminary, the Woodville Nor- 
mal School, at Woodville, O., incidentally a preparatory 
school for Capital University. In Nebraska, the Hebron 
Academy, located in the city of the same name, provides 
secondary instruction under positive Christian influence. 

Although the Buffalo Synod, organized in 1845, is one of 
the smallest Lutheran bodies in the country, it has had the 
courage to maintain, from the beginning, a school for theo- 
logical training, the German Theological Martin Luther 
Seminary, really an outgrowth of a small preparatory school 
founded by the Rev. A. A. Grabau at Buffalo in 1840. 
Upon its organization, the Buffalo Synod took charge of 
the school, made the necessary changes, and has conducted 
it ever since. | 
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The organization of the Iowa Synod took place in 1854. 
Its work is carried on principally in Iowa and the surround- 
ing states. In 1895, the Texas Synod (organized 1851) 
joined the Iowa Synod as a district synod. Wartburg Theo- 
logical Seminary was founded in 1854, at Dubuque, Ia. Af- 
ter three years, it was moved to St. Sebald, the birthplace 
of Synod, in 1874 to Mendota, Tl., and in 1889 back to Du- 
buque. During the last years, the seminary has received 
new and stately quarters, a fine complex of buildings over- 
looking the city of Dubuque. 

The classical college of the Iowa Synod is Wartburg Col- 
lege, now located at Olinton, Ia. It was organized in 1868, 
at Galena, IIl., removed to Mendota in 1875, to Waverly, Ia., 
in 1885, and finally to Clinton, in 1894. The college is now 
fully organized and its work is winning deserved recognition. 

Since the Iowa Synod also considers the Christian day- 
school the only institution which adequately meets the re- 
quirements of Christian education, it has maintained the 
Wartburg Teachers’ Seminary and Academy, at Waverly, 
Ta., since 1879. There is also a Proseminary included in the 
organization. The high quality of the work done at Wart- 
burg and its earnest efforts to give the most excellent service 
have caused its being accredited by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

In 1910, the Dakota District of the Iowa Synod founded 
Eureka Lutheran College, at Eureka, S. Dak. The school is 
now fully organized as an academy with intermediate pre- 
paratory department, and is drawing pupils from the entire 
district it aims to serve. Another preparatory school of the 


Iowa Synod is Martin Luther College, located at Sterling, | 


Nebr., where it was founded in 1909. Ita academic work is 
of a nature partaking of theological preparation, as that of 
the other schools of this type throughout the Lutheran 
Church. Even before the Texas Synod became affiliated with 
the Iowa Synod, it maintained its own Lutheran College, 
now located at Seguin, Tex. The school was organized in 
1891, at Brenham, and removed to its fine new building at 
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Seguin a few years ago. Its work, especially in the last 
years, has been of a consistently high order. 

The Norwegian Lutheran Church of America was formed 
in 1917 by the union of the three largest Norwegian synods 
in the United States, the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod, founded in 18538, the United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, founded in 1890, and the Hauge’s Norwegian Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod, organized in 1876. All of these 
church bodies have zealously and intelligently fostered secon- 
dary and higher education. The divinity school of the new 
body is Luther Theological Seminary, of St. Paul, which is 
a consolidation of Luther Seminary of Hamline, the Theo- 
logical Seminary at St. Anthony Park, and the Theological 
Department of the Red Wing Seminary. The seminary 
buildings at St. Anthony Park offer commodious and well- 
equipped quarters, and the large endowment enables the 
school to pursue its work without the hindering influence of 
financial worries. | 

One of the oldest Norwegian institutions of learning in 
America is Luther College, at Decorah, Ia. It was started 
near La Crosse, Wis., in September, 1861. The next year, 
the college was transferred to Decorah, where the Rev. U. V. 
Koren bad already secured a fine tract of land, and con- 
ducted in a suitable building in the city. Three years later, 
the new building on the college land was ready for occu- 
pancy. In the last twenty-five years, the equipment, number 
of buildings, and faculty Rave been steadily augmented, 
making Luther’ College one of the leading colleges in the 
Northwest. 

The largest institution, in point of attendance, in the 
Norwegian Church, is St. Olaf College, at Northfield, Minn. 
It was founded in November, 1874, as a private school. In 
1878, the academy was removed from the city location to 
Manitou Heights. In 1886, the name of the institution was 
changed from St. Olaf’s School to St. Olaf College, signify- 
ing an important. step forward. In 1890, the college was of- 
fered to, and accepted by, the United Norwegian Church, 
which church body, with the exception of the time from 1893 
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to 1899, controlled, and since 1911 also owned the college. 
As a result of the recent merger, the school is now governed 
by the Norwegian Lutheran Church. The action of Synod 
in June, 1900, by which the college department of the United 
Church Seminary was merged with St. Olaf, materially 
strengthened the institution. It has now given up its pre- 
paratory (academic) department to the Red Wing Seminary. 
St. Olaf is enjoying a healthy growth and should continue 
a power for the education of coming generations. 

An aggressively active institution of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church is Concordia College, of Moorhead, Minn. — 
The schoo] began its work on October 15, 1891, in large and 
well-equipped quarters. It has grown since that time in 
every respect, having been strengthened materially during 
the last years by the transfer of the college department of 
Park Region Luther College after the coalition, and may 
hold up its head proudly among the schools of the Northwest. 

The early history of Augustana College and Normal 
School, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., is identical with that of the 
Swedish Augustana College, of Rock Island, Ill. After 1869, 
when the Norwegian Lutherans were dismissed from the 
Augustana Synod, they moved their college to Marshall, Wis. 
From there it was transferred to Beloit, Ia., in 1881, to Can- 
ton, S. Dak., in 1884, and now finally merged with the Lu- 
theran Normal School, of Sioux Falls, which had been lo- 
cated there since 1889. When the Augustana Norwegian 
Synod, in 1890, was merged with the Conference and the 
Anti-Missourian Brotherhood, the United Norwegian Church 
took charge of the school. As the requirements changed, the 
school has made alterations in the original course of study 
and thus remained abreast of the times. 

Another Norwegian Lutheran Normal School is that lo- 
cated at Madison, Minn., founded by the United Norwegian 
Church immediately after its organization, and opened on 
Nov. 10, 1892. The institution is now an accredited school, 
having been recognized by the state authorities. 

Red Wing Seminary, of Red Wing, Minn., was founded 
by the former Hauge’s Synod, and opened on September 17, 


-_ 
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1879. For almost forty years it served as the divinity school 
of this body. Its theological department has now been re- 


‘moved to St. Paul, but its preparatory (academic) and Pro- 


seminary department has been strengthened by the addition 
of these departments from St. Olaf College. Its usefulness 
will therefore in no way be curtailed, but rather enhanced. — 
Jewell College, of Jewell, Ia., was also founded by the former 
Hauge’s Synod and -has now been taken over by the Nor- 
wegian Church, after the recent merger. In 19038, the main 
building was destroyed by fire, but a new building was erected 


_ by the end of 1905, and the school has been able to do its 
~ work successfully and without interruption since. 


Of the many other educational institutions either owned 
by the Norwegian Lutheran Church as such, or governed by 
organizations within the church, being more or less subsi- 
dized or otherwise supported by it, are the following: Park 
Region Luther College, of Fergus Falls, Minn., now an 
academy; the Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary, at Red Wing, 
Minn., the only school exclusively for girls-and young women 
under the auspices of Synod; Luther Academy, of Albert 
Lea, Minn.; Willmar Seminary, at Willmar, Minn.; Gale 
College, of Galesville, 0l.; Waldorf Lutheran College, of 
Forest (ity, Ia.; the Lutheran College, at Clifton, Tex.; 
Bruflat Academy and Business Institute, of Portland, N. 
Dak.; Pleasant View Luther College, of Ottawa, Ill.; Spo- 
kane College, of Spokane, Wash.; Pacific College, of Everett, 
Wash.; Scandinavia Academy, of Scandinavia, Wis. 

The Norwegian Lutheran Free Church was organized at 
Minneapolis, Minn., in 1898. Its principal institution of 
higher learning is Augsburg College and Theological Semi- 
nary, located at Minneapolis. The history of this school 
goes back to 1869, when it was founded at Marshall, Wis., 
as the scheol to educate ministers for free Lutheran churches. 
Its supporters were at that time connected with the Swedish 
Augustana Synod. When, in 1870, the Conference withdrew 
from this affiliation, the school was left without buildings 
and had to be conducted for two years in a rented hall. In 


1872, the institution was moved to Minneapolis. For a num- 
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ber of years, it served the Conference and then the United 
Norwegian Church. Since 1893, it has been an independent 
school, serving the Norwegian Lutheran Free Church be 
ginning with 1898. ‘There is a single organization, with 
three departments, in the school. The same church organi- 
zation, in 1906, decided to establish a school for young 
women. After some preliminary work, the Oak Grove Lnu- 
theran Ladies’ Seminary was located and opened at Fargo, 
N. Dak., the dedication taking place on October 31 and the 
opening on the following day. Although the school is still 
young, it has proved its worth. 

A Norwegian Lutheran church body, known as “Broder- 
samfundet,” or Lutheran Brethren, is conducting a Lutheran 
Bible School, founded in 1915, at Wahpeton, N. Dak. It is 
enjoying the confidence and respect of the congregations it 
aims to serve. 

The Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
was organized in 1872. Its main institution of learning is 
Den Danske Kerke’s Skole or Grand View College, at Des 
Moines, Ia. It was founded in 1895. Though the synod is 
not large numerically, the school is well equipped and ap- 
parently doing excellent work. The same church body also 
maintains the Nysted Folk High School, at Nysted, Nebr., 
Ashland Folk High School, of Grant, Mich., Danebod Folk 
High School, of Tyler, Minn., and Atterdag College, of Sol- 
wang, Cal. | 

The United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America was organized at Minneapolis, Minn., in 1896. Its 
divinity school is united in one organization with its classi- 
cal college, the Dana College and Trinity Theological Seme- 
nary, of Blair, Nebr. It was founded in 1886, its original 
scope being that of a school for the education of ministers 
of the Gospel. But at the third annual convention of the 
United Danish Church, in 1899, it was decided to unite the 
two official schools of the church, the college at Elk Horn, 
Ta., and Trinity Seminary, Blair, Nebr. All the departments 
of the academy, college, and divinity school are united in 
one organization. And the result is apparently all that can 
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be desired, and the institution has good opportunity of justi- 
fying its claim of being the leading Danish institution in 


’ America. Another school maintained by this synod is Bror- 


son High School, of Kenmare, N. Dak., founded in 1902. 

The Finnish Suomi Synod was organized i in 1890. Though 
it is a small church body, it has, with remarkable courage, 
established and maintained Suoms College and Theological 
Seminary, at Hancock, Mich. The school was founded in 
1896. Although it has grown steadily, its ambition has evi- 
dently not been satisfied, since it is planning further exten- 
gions in the near future. 

Since our discussion includes the institutions of the 
United States only, we have not mentioned the foreign 
schools under the control of the various synods. Since the 
list would, however, perhaps not be considered complete with- 
out them, the principal ones may be mentioned. They are 
the following schools: the Evangelical Lutheran College, of 
Saskatoon, Sask., Can., controlled by the Manitoba Synod; 
the Waterloo College, of Waterloo, Ont., Can., controlled by 
the Lutheran Synod of Canada; the American Luther Mes- 
sion College, of Guntur, India, controlled by the United Lu- 
theran Church; Camrose College, of Camrose, Alta., Can., 
controlled by the Norwegian Lutheran Church; Seminarso 
Concordia, of Porto Alegre, Brazil, controlled by the Mis- 
souri Synod; the Jon Byarnason Academy, of Winnipeg, 
Man., Can., controlled by the Icelandic Synod; Luther Acad- 
emy, of Melville, ‘Sask., Can., controlled by the Ohio Synod; 
Outlook Luther College, of Outlook. Sask., Oan., controlled 
by the Norwegian Church. 
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EDUCATORS SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


A Parallel Table of Educators since the Reformation. 


GERMAN. 
Luther 


1483—1548. 


Melanchthon 


1497—1560. 


Ratichius 


1571—1635. 


Comenius | 


1592—1671. 


A. H. Francke 
1663—1727. 


Basedow 
1723—1790. 


Salzmann 


1744—1811. 


Campe 


1746—1818. 


Pestalozzi 


1746—1827. 


Herbart 


1776—1841. 


Froebel 


1782—1852. 


ENGLISH. 


Bacon 


1561—1626. 


Milton 


1608—1674. 


Locke 


1632—1704. 


Bell 
1753—1832 
and 
Lancaster 


1778—1888. 


Raikes 


1786—1811. 


Spencer 


1820—1908. 


FRENOH. 


Loyola (Spanish) 
1491—1556. 


Rabelais 


1490—1553. 


Montaigne | 


1588—1592. 


Fenelon 


1651—1715. 


Rousseau 


1721—1778. 


Jacotot 


1770—1840. 


AMERICAN. © 


Mann | 
1796—1851. 


Barnard 
1809—1889. 


Gilman 
18311908. 

Harris 
1835—1909. 


Angell 
1829— 


Eliot 1834— 
Dewey 1859— 


